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SUMMARY 


This report deals with the 1973-74 continuation of our exploratory 
study of the archaeological potential of the northern Yukon- 
Mackenzie Valley pipeline corridor (Cinq-Mars 1973). This year's 
major objectives consisted primarily of attempts to finalize pre- 
vious assessments concerning the archaeological content of a number 
of areas as well as efforts to investigate regions which were not 
previously explored. The research procedure remained basically the 
same, and sessions of field work, varying in length from two to 

ten weeks, were carried out by various crews in the following areas 
(1) east bank of the Mackenzie River, from Fort Simpson to Fort 
Good Hope; (2) Travaillant Lake area, located at the southwestern 
end for the Anderson Plain; (3) Porcupine River Basin, “ine Widing 
such areas as the Old Crow-Porcupine confluence system, the series 
of terraces and ridges separating the southeastern Old Crow Flats 
from the Porcupine River, and portions of the Bell River and Rat 
River drainages; and (4) the western half of the Yukon Coastal 
Paoan. 


Although efforts were made to investigate potentially important 
localities, few prehistoric sites were actually located along the 
eastern margin of the Mackenzie River. This is partially due to 
the nature of the terrain (permafrost and vegetation cover), the 
degree of accessibility of potential locations, and certainly to 
our (often unrecognized) poor understanding of many aspects of 
prehistoric settlement and exploitation patterns. Among the impor- 
tant finds are some of the historic sites which were discovered, 
respectively, near the mouth of the North Nahanni River (Old Rocky 
Mountain Fort), at Old Fort Point south of Fort Norman (Fort Norman 
II), and on Manitou Island opposite Fort Good Hope (Fort Good Hope 
III). In all instances the remains appear to be extensive and well 
preserved, and their excavation would provide us with valuable 
information on the period of Euro-Canadian/aboriginal contact. 


Work in the Travaillant Lake area resulted in the discovery of a 
number of prehistoric sites which appear to represent a late 
Athapaskan type of manifestation. Because of their geographic 
location, they may also yield information on prehistoric relation- 
ships between the lower Mackenzie Kutchin and non-Kutchin groups, 
on the one hand, and between these Indian groups and the Mackenzie 
Delta Eskimo on the other hand. 


The series of investigations carried out in the Porcupine Basin 
have resulted in a definite confirmation of the great archaeological 
importance of the Old Crow-Porcupine confluence area. Both buried 


and surficial materials were found on terraces overlooking the Old 
Crow River Canyon. The more extensive work done at the Old Chief 
site and at a few of the middle Porcupine lookouts allows us to 
expect in this region a complex cultural continuum of great antiquity. 
Sites located along the southeastern rim of the Old Crow Flats and 
to the north of the Bell River appear to be related to the very 
widespread Palisades-Tuktu type of manifestation which has also been 
found along the northern border of the same drainage basin. Most 

of the other sites discovered in this general.area are either non- 
distinctive or representative of late prehistoric and/or contact 
situations. One site located near the headwaters of the Rat River 
has yielded material which can only be labelled "British Mountain" 
LOL wank of a better Cerm, 


Our very brief survey of portions of the Yukon Coastal Plain 
resulted in only a few finds consisting of clusters of tent-rings 
which are probably late prehistoric/early historic and which 
appear to occur quite frequently along the lower courses of a 
number of major streams. 


The general picture emerging from this and earlier research across 
the entire Corridor area is\one of cultural complexity and con- 
tinuity. Thusfar the most important area in terms of known and 
expected archaeological content is the middle Porcupine basin. 
This evaluation is based upon the fact that the area has already 
yielded material dating to the late Pleistocene as well as increasing 
evidence for a possibly complete Holocene continuum. It also has 
relatively high site density, including a number of extensive and 
stratified deposits. For more or less similar reasons, although 
on a lesser scale, the western portion of the Yukon Coastal Plain 
is also considered particularly sensitive. 


With two exceptions -- the Fisherman Lake area, with its impressive 
site clustering and its possible early cultural manifestations, and 
the lower Delta, with its large prehistoric Eskimo settlements -- 
the Mackenzie Valley portion of the Corridor has yielded little in 
terms of extensive and/or diagnostic prehistoric deposits. Definite 
evidence pertaining to the assumed early post-glacial human popula- 
tion movements has yet to be found, and most of the scattered 
archaeological sites can be dated to later portions of the Holocene. 
Some of these sites, however, have provided us with information 
suggestive of complex prehistoric relationships, associations or 
replacement situations occurring between local and neighbouring 
populations. For these reasons, including our hopes of finding 
earlier cultural remains, we cannot afford to dismiss the archaeo- 
logical potential of this portion of the Corridor. 
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INTRODUCTION 
General Nature and Seope of this Presentatton 


The purpose of this ongoing study (Cinq-Mars 1973) is to investigate 
the archaeological potential of the Mackenzie Corridor. It can be 
described as an attempt to evaluate the impact that possible pipe- 
line construction activities would have on archaeological remains 
and to define the means necessary to either protect or salvage 

this important, non-renewable, information. 


The type of primary archaeological information present in the vast 
area under consideration consists of the material remains of past 
aboriginal societies, representative of the long cultural continuum 
which, among other things, has led to the development of the histori- 
cally known Eskimo and Indian groups. Evidence pertaining to very 
early New World cultural manifestations and subsequent cultural- 
developmental stages has also been found in that portion of the 
Corridor which corresponds to the northern Yukon unglaciated 
Pleistocene refugium, 


In addition to remains belonging to the aboriginal prehistoric 
period, the Corridor area also contains a relatively large body 

of information on the time-transgressive contact or transitional 
period (period of initial Euro-Canadian penetration and exploration) 
which was to lead ultimately to the recent historical settlement 
cContipuration: in all the sub—aréas of the: Corridor. 


Spectfte Objectives 


The nature of both the physical and cultural variables expected or 
found within the Corridor area imposes a certain number of 
limitations in terms of the feasibility of a total archaeological 
site inventory. With a few exceptions, the known archaeological 
sites consist of shallow cultural material deposits scattered 
across vast expanses of tundra and boreal forest. Accessibility 
to sites or site areas is very much limited by the boreal environ-— 
ment itself and by our poor understanding, for this whole area, 

of the major aspects of prehistoric cultural ecology. Thus, in 

an attempt to evaluate the archaeological potential of the Mackenzie 
Corridor, one has to resort to a somewhat biased sampling method 
which consists primarily of selecting a number of areas on the 
basis of their already-known archaeological content or their 
expected archaeological potential. 


Briefly, the major objectives of this second year of our exploratory 
study were as follows: 
1) an attempt at finalizing our initial evaluation of a number of 


archaeologically important areas and determining whenever 
possible their spatial and temporal extent; 


eo. 


2) to investigate other potentially productive but unexplored 
zones of the Corridor area; 


3) to use the above-mentioned information in order to determine 
more clearly the sites! or site-clusters!' characteristics and 
distribution, the relationships between various types of 
archaeological deposits and a number of cultural-environmental 
variables, and finally, the salvage needs with regard to 
pipeline construction activities, within the framework of 
archaeological research orientation. 


Relattonshtps wtth other Pipeline-Assoctated Activities 


The frame of reference of an archaeological study of this type 
differs somewhat from that of other environmental research projects 
in that the bulk of archaeological information is totally non- 
renewable. Once disturbed or destroyed by whatever kind of 

agency, it becomes for all practical purposes, scientifically 
useless. Certainly, artifacts or souvenirs may still be collected 
for museum or private displays but the contextual situation of 

the, €ntire deposit. which 1s of some use Lor interpretation 

purposes has been erased. 


Ate this tine, it ds jonly possible to, present ievidence, to the -erfect 
that, archaeologically speaking, a number of sub-areas of the 
Corridor are likely to be more important and sensitive than others. 
This type of evaluative statement is frequently based on numerous 
and convergent lines of evidence: ethnographical, historical, 
environmental and palaeo-environmental and, finally, archaeological. 


Again, these various avenues of research can only be used to assess, 
WLEn various degrees: Of certatude, the potential impact that 
extensive industrial activities would have on the known or 

expected archaeological content of any eiven area. Such a dis- 
cussion does not replace the actual field-control and monitoring 
which will have to be incorporated in a final pipeline construction 
design. 


With regard to the relationships between archaeology and other types 
of research undertaken within the framework of the Mackenzie 
Corridor Social-Environmental Program, it should be noted that 

there may be a good deal of exchange of information. While archaeo- 
logy does rely heavily upon information gathered by workers from 

a number of environmental, disciplines, it is aleo in a@ position to 
provide them with useful data pertaining to their own research 
interests. For example, archaeological information on prehistoric 
resource exploitation and subsistence patterns can be of great 

help in our understanding of the historical antecedents of modern 
caribou herds or fish resources. 


Finally, archaeology is in a position to provide a wide range of 
interested communities with valuable information concerning 

numerous aspects of the traditional history of the various aboriginal 
groups which still inhabit the confines of the Mackenzie Corridor. 
And for the sake of future generations, be they Indian, Eskimo 

or non-aboriginal, it is the responsibility of archaeologists as 
well as pipeline constructors to preserve, salvage and study this 
body of information which may represent from ten to thirty 

thousands of years of human adaptation to a boreal environment. 


RESUME OF CURRENT STATE OF KNOWLEDGE 


A brief overview of the history of archaeological research under- 
taken within the limits of the Mackenzie Corridor as well as a 
summary of the archaeological content of this vast area have been 
presented earlier (Cinq-Mars 1973). Emphasis has’ been placed on 
the fact that after more than twenty years of field-research, much 
of the area under consideration remains unexplored. Our knowledge 
of the archaeological content of the Mackenzie Corridor is very 
much restricted to two major regional centers (northern Yukon and 
Fisherman Lake area). Information gathered from these regions as 
well as from neighbouring areas (southwest Yukon, Great Slave 

Lake region, Central Alaska) has sometimes allowed archaeologists 
to interpret more or less cautiously a number of finds located 
Witnanveher Corridor itself. 


With the exception of a number of large-scale archaeological 
projects (all oriented toward salvage measures), very little new 
archaeological research has been undertaken, between 1971 and 1973, 
in the study area. A certain amount of unreported (continuing) 
work has been carried out in the Fisherman lake area and the 
results of archaeological surveys undertaken by D. Clark along the 
central-eastern border of the Corridor will soon be made available 
CGiratelk, 1. din)%, 


On the basis of recent discoveries made in the Porcupine basin 
(Irving and Harington 1973; Irving 1971), the expected cultural 
time depth in this unglaciated portion of the Corridor is 
considered to be in excess of 30,000 years. As for the glaciated 
sector of the Corridor (most of the Mackenzie valley), it is very 
likely that its recoverable archaeological content will range in 
time from the contact or transitional period to the Pleistocene- 
Holocene boundary. 


Although a number of archaeological finds (Fisherman Lake area) 
are considered to be representative of late Pleistocene cultural 
manifestations, the bulk of the relatively well dated material 
falls well within a Holocene time-span. Im fact, very few of 


the discoveries made in the Corridor area exceed a 6,000 - 7,000 
B.C. limit, thus leaving open numerous facets of the archaeological- 
geological controversy concerning a late Pleistocene-early Holocene 
Mackenzie migration corridor. 


Most of the archaeological assemblages discovered within the study 
area can be assigned to the following categories: 


1) those which are often considered to be representative of 
early Holocene movements of populations across or into 
deglaciation regions; they often fall under the labels of 
Palaeo-Indian or Palaeo-Arctic traditions. 


2) those which appear to have affinities on the one hand with an 
easterly Archaic tradition and, on the other hand, with a 
widespread and poorly understood boreal interior blade- 
microblade-burin technology; 


3) those which are part of a cultural continuum characterized 
also by microblades and burins, but which are considered to 
be spatially restricted to a tundra and/or coastal environment ; 
they are believed to be early progenitors of later Eskimo 
cultural manifestations; 


4) those which can be assigned to late boreal interior Athapaskan 
developments or late coastal prehistoric Eskimo stages; 
attempts have been made to relate some of these manifestations 
to specific historically known Athapaskan and Eskimo sub-groups. 


Needless to say, these categories should be viewed only as useful 
approximations of a complex series of prehistoric cultural events 
which, as we have noted, have a potentially great antiquity. Even 
if the supportive evidence is meager, it is nevertheless possible 
to visualize the entire study area (or large segments thereof) as 
potentially important contributors to a new or more complete 
understanding of the prehistory of the New World. 


STUDY AREA 


A general presentation of the Mackenzie Corridor area including 

a brief survey of a number of archaeologically relevant para- 
meters can be found in last year's report (Cinq-Mars 1973). 
Additional information will be incorporated in the description 

of the 1973 field-work results as well as in some of the following 
appendices. 


The specific sub-areas of the Mackenzie Corridor which, in the 
course of the present research project (1972 and 1973 field 
seasons), have received various degrees of archaeological 
attention are as follows (Fig. 1): 


Ie yukon Coustal Plain = Archaeological work in this particular 
area consisted of a short-lived helicopter survey (see p. 15) 
and of a foot traverse which was undertaken along the 
easternmost portion of this area; the latter also extended 
along the northwestern edge of the Mackenzie Delta (Gordon 
M12; Cing-Mars 1973): 


2) Porcupine Drainage - This vast intermontane drainage basin 
has been subjected to foot, boat and helicopter surveys as 
well as intensive testing and/or preliminary excavation 
(see p. 14), especially along the middle Porcupine River, the 
series of hills bordering the southeastern rim of the Old Crow 
Flats, the lower course of the Old Crow River and portions of 
the Bell and Rat river drainages (Cing-Mars 1973; Donahue 1973). 


3) Lower Mackenzie and Delta - Work consisted of the already- 
mentioned foot traverse along a portion of the eastern foot- 
hills of the Richardson Mountains, of a boat and foot survey 
of various parts of the Delta with special attention given to 
the East Channel and segments of the Caribou Hills (Gordon 
1972), of excavation at the Whirl Lake site (Gordon and Savage 
1973) and of an aerial survey of the southern Anderson Plain 
in addition to reconnaissance and intensive testing of a number 
of sites in the general area including and west of Travaillant 
Lake (seep. (11). 


4) Middle Mackenzie - Archaeological survey and preliminary 
excavations were undertaken along the western bank of the 
Mackenzie River between the Keele and East Little Bear 
rivers; extensive foot, boat and aerial reconnaissances were 
also carried out along the eastern bank of the Mackenzie River 
as well as in numerous adjacent lake regions, between Fort 
Simpson and Fort Good Hope (Millar 1972; Cinq-Mars 1973; Losey 
1973a, b; see also p. 8 and Appendix B). 


METHODS AND SOURCES OF DATA 


The general research procedure is similar to that outlined in 
last year's report (Cinq-Mars 1973). It has involved extensive 
literature survey, maps and air photography analysis, field- 
work and laboratory analysis. 


In order to provide the workers with a useful, initial research 
tool, last year's report included a partially annotated biblio- 
graphy dealing with the archaeology Ot, the <Conridor sarea ss 10e 
present report contains a similar work dealing with environmental 
and palaeo-environmental sources (see Appendix Aye, ath -bhied 
annotated list on ethno-historical sources has yet to be completed. 


At the laboratory analysis level some of the new research under- 
takings involve participation in a new and enlarged neutron 
activation analysis program, submission of a number of C.14 
samples obtained in the course of this project for age deter- 
mination, analysis of the Old Chief site faunal remains and a 
planned X-ray fluorescence analysis of a raw material. 


RESULTS 
Introductory Statement 


The 1973 summer investigation was divided into five sub-projects 
corresponding to specific areas. of the Mackenzie Corridor (Fig. 1). 
Some regions were visited because an obvious archaeological 

vacuum needed to be filled; others were selected primarily in 

order to confirm and supplement previously made evaluations. The 
following is an overview of the actual field-work. An attempt 

is also made to describe a few of the archaeological situations 
and research problems which are slowly emerging from this study. 


Summary of Freld Acttvtittes 
Sub-project 1: Mackenzte River (Losey 1973a and b) 


This major portion of the entire project was carried out by a crew 
of seven under the direction of Timothy Losey, along the eastern 
side of the Mackenzie River, between Fort Simpson and Fort Good 
Hope (See Appendix B for a more complete description of this 
sub-project). 


Although efforts were made to investigate as many localities as 
possible, the major portion of the work was oriented toward 
systematic survey of a number of already-defined potentially 
productive areas found between the Mackenzie River and the 
Franklin Mountains. These included the regions around Willowlake 
River, River Between Two Mountains, Blackwater River, Fort Norman 
area, Sans Sault Rapids area and Fort Good Hope area. 


The Willowlake River area, which was surveyed inland for a distance 
of 13 river miles, has yielded a small number of new sites. They 
all belong to the contact and post-contact periods. The most 
important site found during this phase of the project is actually 
located outside of the Willowlake drainage, on the east bank of 

the Mackenzie, opposite the mouth of the North Nahanni River. The 
site is certainly of historical interest as it may correspond to 
that of Old Rocky Mountain Fort which was established between 

1800 and 1805. The remains consist of two fallen chimney structures 
and a number of ground features such as cellar depressions, 
rectangular walls, linear stone arrangements, etc. 


The River Between Two Mountains area was surveyed as far as the 
pass across the McConnell Range. Of the three sites discovered, 
two are historic and one is prehistoric. The latter is located 

on an alluvial terrace near the McConnell Range pass; the material, 
which consists of welded tuff flakes, a biface made of argillite 
and faunal remains associated with a hearth, was found at what 
seems to be "the very base of a well developed forest soil 
horizon" (Losey (1973a:5). The two historic sites consist of a 
small cabin and the remains of a recent trading post located near 
the river mouth. 


Three historic sites were found in the vicinity of the mouth of 
the Blackwater River. One appears to be that of a recent trading 
post. Another one which may be quite extensive contains one 
cabin with a stone fireplace, as well as a number of cellar 
depressions. The third site also corresponds to a recent trading 
post. Despite extensive testing, no prehistoric remains were 
uncovered. 


Work in the Fort Norman area consisted of field-investigation as 
well as gathering of ethno-historical information from the local 
impabttants. i nree sites were found in the vicinity of the 
settlement. The first two are located near the village itself. 
One consists of the remains of what has been identified as 
potions Of a; bark canoe seats or cushions’ Ciosey 1973a:8). 

It was found embedded in the lowermost of "three alluvial terraces 
extant in the immediate area of the settlement" (ibid.). The 
second site, found in the same area, contained the remains of 

a hearth, some faunal material and flaking detritus including 
welded tuff. The third site is located along the north bank 

of the Great Bear River, two miles upstream from its confluence 
with the Mackenzie. The prehistoric finds consist of chert, 
shale and welded tuff flakes, all recovered from the upper 10 
centimeters of the bluff. 


Thanks to the ethno-historical information, in this same general 
area, it was possible to find traces of what may have been the 
original Fort Norman II which was abandoned in 1851. The site 
is located on the southeast bend of the Old Fort Point, on the 
west side of the Mackenzie, approximately 50 kilometers upstream 
from Fort Norman. A number of surface features were discovered. 
They consist primarily of stone chimney piles and cellar depressions. 
Additional historical material was found eroding out of the bank 
of the Mackenzie in the vicinity of the above-mentioned features. 
Two strata were noticed. While the site does not seem to have 
suffered from recent human activities, the erosional action of 
the river makes it imperative to salvage what remains (Losey 


iD 20D). 
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Despite extensive foot traverses, the Sans Sault Rapids area has 
yielded very little. One flake made of basalt was found at 
Jenny Lake and a heat altered shale flake was discovered along 
the shores of Ration Lake. The mouth of the Donnelly River, to 
the north of the rapids, was briefly investigated. A concen- 
tration of bone fragments which may correspond to a hearth was 
found near an abandoned cabin. 


The only important prehistoric site found in the vicinity of Fort 
Good Hope is located near the north arm of Ontadek lake, approxi- 
mately seven miles to the east of the settlement. The site, which 
lies on the slopes of a small esker, has yielded both surface 
material and excavated remains (lithic and faunal material as 

well as trade goods). According to Losey (1973b:40), the site 
"appears to be the result of a single occupation apparently 
originating in the Early Contact Period." 


Some time was also spent investigating the remains of what is 
thought to be Fort Good Hope III, which is supposed to have 

been abandoned in 1836. The site is located on the east bank 

of Manitou Island, opposite to the present-day Fort Good Hope 
settlement. A number of surface features were tested and mapped. 
They consist of chimney structures, cellar depressions and possible 
wall outlines. Evidence of a buried occupation level was en- 
countered at a depth of approximately 50 centimeters below the 
surface, witness to frequent and powerful floods. According to 
Losey (1973b:59), the material recovered from the site exhibits 
an excellent state of preservation. This, in conjunction with 
the extent of the deposit and the amount of available ethno- 
historical information “require that future research be designed 
to incorporate long-term excavation by qualified historic sites 
archaeologists." 


The last part of this particular sub-project consisted of an 
aerial reconnaissance of a number of lakes found along the eastern 
edge of the Mackenzie Corridor. In most cases the observed 
cultural disturbances correspond to recent aboriginal activity 
areas (fishing and trapping camps, etc.). One small prehistoric 
locality was found at the southern end of Kelly Lake. It consists 
of a rather non-extensive deposit of calcined bones and welded 
tuff flakes. The west arm of Fish Lake has also yielded two 
sites. Both are surface finds, but one (which may correspond 

to a site previously found during the 1973 field-season) can 

be traced back to the base of a two meters thick coarse sand 
terrace, thus suggesting a possibly great antiquity. 


Sub-project 2: Travaillant Lake Area 


This particular phase of the study lasted approximately one month, 
from the middle of June to the third week in July. The work was 
carried out by one field-assistant and myself in the general 
vicinity of Travaillant Lake. As we had been informed that an 
archaeological crew attached to the Mackenzie Highway project 

was doing work in the same area, every effort was made to avoid 
complication and duplication of survey efforts. 


Three days were spent at Travaillant Lake itself, without much 
success. Attention was given particularly to the northern and 
western shores of the lake. The few sites found belong to the 
historic period. One of them-consists of an aboriginal platform 
burial which had been found earlier by a local informant, at the 
northwestern end of the lake. While certainly belonging to the 
transitional or early post-contact period, the structure appears to 
be traditional, i.e., non-European. It resembles a find made 

a few years ago along the Peel River, upstream from Fort McPherson. 
The site was observed and left untouched. 


Among the other historic localities, we can note an abandoned 
trapping cabin site located above the mouth of the Travaillant 

River and a small campsite containing a partially stone-lined 
(circle) hearth located on a low beach at the mouth of a creek 

on the west shore of the lake. An effort was made to locate the 
head of a supposedly important trading trail leading from Travaillant 
Lake to the Anderson River, but without success. 


Investigations in the vicinity of the outlet of the lake were cut 
short when it was discovered that the area had already been 
surveyed by members of the above-mentioned crew. Only traces of 
historical activity were noticed. However, it should be mentioned 
that, according to recently gathered ethno-historical information, 
the entire outlet area was very intensively utilized for its 

fish resources by members of the Arctic Red River community. 

Thus, it is likely that numerous traces of a similar (or at least 
late) prehistoric situation are to be found, buried somewhere 
along the southern shore of Travaillant Lake. Unfortunately, this 
low level beach system may yield only badly disturbed and homo- 
geneized prehistoric-historic material. 


The next survey was undertaken at Sandy Lake, located to the 
northwest of Travaillant Lake. In addition to numerous recent 
aboriginal localities, a total of five prehistoric sites were 
found. They are all located “on "extensive raised beaches or 
terraces, along the shores of the lake. In all instances ine 


archaeological remains were found directly on the surface or just 
below a very shallow moss and humus cover. Three of the sites 
have yielded significant material. In each case it consists 
primarily of a very crude lithic assemblage containing large 
boulder spalls, flaking detritus and very few diagnostic artifacts. 
The bone preservation is excellent, and a number of good specimens 
of the bone technology were recovered. The faunal material seems 
to indicate a multi-seasonal occupation with possibly major 
emphasis on caribou and fish resources exploitation. 


Located to the southeast of Sandy Lake, Jiggle Lake has yielded 
three prehistoric sites. The situation is more or less similar 

to that found earlier. The sites are all located on sandy or 
gravelly beaches or terraces, and they are very shallow. The 
yield consists primarily of vast quantities of fire-cracked rocks 
and very little in terms of artifactual material. Bone preser- 
vation is again very good and, in this particular case, the faunal 
remains of at least one site indicate intensive fishing activities. 


Sunny Lake, located to the west of Sandy Lake, has yielded only 
two small prehistoric components which can be considered as part 
of the same site. They were both found on an elevated gravel spit 
located at the eastern end of the lake, just north of the outlet. 
The situation is similar to that found earlier, with the possible 
difference that some of the lithic material may appear to be 
slightly more sophisticated. 


To sum up, we can say that all the sites found during this 
particular phase of the survey are characterized by similar 
environmental and cultural attributes. An effort was made to 
investigate other types of terrain features, such as higher 
terraces, but without success. The picture emerging from the 
material collected so far is suggestive of a single pattern of 
occupation which seems to be restricted in time to a late prehistoric 
period. On the basis of a portion of the bone material and the 
crude stone technology, these finds can be tentatively compared to 
assemblages such as that found in the upper level of the Whirl 
Lake site (Gordon and Savage 1973) and belonging to the Mackenzie 
Delta Kutchin. Some unusual raw material occurrences (quartzite) 
may also suggest a more southeasterly affiliation with some of 

the assemblages found by Clark (n.d.) in the Colville-Horton lakes 
area and thus be considered as possible participants in Noble's 
(1971) Talthilei Shale Tradition. 


It is doubtful that this pattern represents the only cultural 
horizon to be found in this large lake region. More complete 
surveys along the shores of these lakes as well as of the inter- 
lakes crossings are likely to yield assemblages which would be 
representative of a much more complex cultural sequence and 
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interplay. Indeed, the northwestern portion of this area, 
especially south of the Caribou Lakes region, is located just 
below the forest-tundra ecotone, well within a potentially 
productive Eskimo-Indian interface situation. 


In addition to ground survey, some time was spent doing aerial 
reconnaissance at a number of other lakes of this region as well 
as to the south of Travaillant Lake. In most instances, the 
observed surface disturbances can be attributed to recent 
aboriginal activities. No prehistoric sites were located. 


Sub-project 3: Bell and Porcupine Basins Survey 


This part of the project was undertaken by a crew of four under 
the direction of Paul F. Donahue (1973). Survey work lasted 
for a period of one month. The main purpose of this particular 
sub-project was to investigate carefully a number of areas 
(ridges and small basins) located away from the major river 
systems which had been surveyed previously. With the excep- 
tion of a brief preliminary aerial reconnaissance of the area 
under investigation, most of the survey work was done by means 
of cross-country traverses. 


Of the relatively large number of aboriginal activity areas found 
in the course of this reconnaissance, a total of eleven were 
considered important enough to be designated as archaeological 
sites. Despite the effort made in order to discover sites away 
from the major riverine areas, only three such sites were found. 
All the others were discovered along the banks of the Porcupine 
River. In all cases the artifactual yield was very low. 


The three sites found inland from the river system consisted 
respectively of: a possible prehistoric component located near 

a series of high ridges between the Old Crow Flats and the 
Porcupine River; a stone cache found in the same general area 
which may be of prehistoric origin; and finally, a rather exten- 
sive historic winter camp area located in a small isolated basin 
to the southeast of the Old Crow Flats and the southwest of the 


Bell River drainage. 


Most of the riverine sites have yielded little more than traces 

of hearths and some flaking detritus. One, however, seems to be 
a multi-component site. Probably it belongs to the transitional 
or early contact period, as it contains aboriginal as well as 


European goods. 


As noted earlier, most of the areas covered by this phase of the 
survey have yielded a number of recent aboriginal campsites. The 
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nature of these remains as well as ethno-historical information 
obtained from the Old Crow crew members allows us to consider many 

of these sites as winter camps. If we assume a certain degree 

of continuity between a late prehistoric occupation pattern and 

the historic one, it becomes possible to suggest that late prehistoric 
or very early contact period sites of this type are present in 

these same areas. However, one should add that due to the scarcity 

of known winter camp remains as well as to their post-depositional 
history, it is doubtful that we will ever dévelop a method which 

would give us easy access to early remains of that sort. 


Sub-project 4: Poreupine River Drainage , Yukon Coastal Plain 


The larger part of the month of August was spent doing excavation, 
intensive testing and helicopter supported survey in the Porcupine 
River drainage and along portions of the Yukon Coastal Plain. The 
work was undertaken by the crews who had been involved in sub- 
projects 2 and 3, ‘arid with the addition of |. new £itela—aseistant 
from the Old Crow settlement. 


The base-camp established at the Klo-kut site allowed easy and 
rapid access to the complex system of terraces found at the 

eastern confluence of the Old ‘Crow and, Porcupine Rivers. Vine work 
carried out in this particular area consisted primarily of renewed 
intensive ‘testing of “the OlduChier Creek terrace system and of 

foot and helicopter surveys of a number of localities found between 
the Porcupine River and the southerm tip of Schaerier Mountain. 

The intermittent work done at the Old Chief Creek site resulted in 
a much better assessment of the archaeological importance of this 
large sector of the middle Porcupine basin. It was discovered that 
the spatial and temporal extent of this deposit makes it in some 
ways comparable to that found nearby at Klo-kut. The importance 

of the site is now without question (see Appendices C and D). 


The information recovered so far from various loci of the Old Chier 
Creek terrace and from neighboring bluffs or terraces is indicative 
of an occupation time span which is greater (although certainly 
less intensive and continuous) than the one evidenced in the Klo- 
kut Late Athapaskan sequence. It also suggests, at least for the 
later part of the possible sequence, a different seasonal pattern 
of occupation and exploitation. While the major portion of the 
Klo-kut occupation appears to be related to the spring caribou 
migration (Morlan 1973), that evidenced at the Old Chief site 
appears to relate also to a fall and winter mode of exploitation. 


In other words, it is now clear that many aspects of the Old 
Chief site complement the picture which has emerged from the Klo- 
kut investigation. Furthermore, this increasingly diversified 
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cultural situation allows us to consider this entire sector as one of 
prime importance in terms of both pure research and salvage 
priorities (see Appendices C and D). 


Helicopter support was useful in giving us rapid access to a number 
of terraces located to the east of what is called the Canyon of the 
Old Crow River. This short visit resulted in the discovery of two 
sites which, together with a number of other surface finds made 
along the Porcupine, are also useful in stressing the overall 
cultural importance of this area. 


The helicopter survey intended to cover three major areas: portions 
of the Yukon Coastal Plain, parts of this segment of the Interior 
Mountain Route which is located to the west of the Old Crow 

River and various areas found on both sides of the middle Bell 
River drainage. Needless to say, a number of human and climatic 
factors prevented us from carrying out our investigation along a 
large portion of the Yukon Coastal Plain and along the western 
portion of the Interior Mountain Route. 


The Yukon Coastal Plain attempt resulted in a short aerial recon- 
naissance along the western sector of the coast, especially between 
the Babbage River and the Malcolm River. Most of the sites which 
were found consist of tent-rings. They seem to occur as single 
units or in clusters of two or three. Two major types were 
recognized: rectangular and circular. In most cases, they were 
located on small well-drained terraces of relatively large braided 
streams. A possibly similar site was reported to be present near 
the Blow River (Lance Steigenberger, personal communication). 
According to the description, it is possible that the site also 
contains Eskimo semi-subterranean houses. 


Another cluster of tent-rings has been located recently along the 
northern rim of the Old Crow Flats (E. de Bock - personal communi- 
Cation). ‘An interesting aspect of this particular find is that if 
May represent a habitation site associated to a nearby caribou- 
fence (see p. 17). 


There is no doubt that most of these finds relate to the Eskimo 
occupation along the Coastal Plain. The rectangular variety 
appears to be historic, and a circular form also yielded traces 

of historic material. However, it should be noted that similar 
finds made in Alaska (Cook 1971; Campbell 1962) are indicative 

of a relatively great antiquity. While it is true that the yield 
of these sites is frequently very low, it is nevertheless important 
to consider them as an integral part of an existing body of infor- 
mation which is needed to study the history and prehistory of the 
area. Their individual location and overall distribution can be 
only helpful in terms of our understanding of aboriginal exploit- 
ation patterns and seasonal cycle. As most of these finds appear 


to be located alone a potential pipeline routes it wbecomesnevident 
that every effort should be made to investigate them thoroughly. 


Another site which appears to be located in the near vicinity of 

a potential pipeline route. is that, of Bbugisstciak, om he right 
bank of the Firth River. This site which has been partly excavated 
more than fifteen years ago (MacNeish 1956) represents by far the 
most important prehistoric locality found along the Yukon Coastal 
Plain. It consists of an extensive cluster (of yprehistoric remains 
concentrated on a series of small terraces of the Firth, in an 

area where the river begins cits tcourse intosthe open plain, 


This area, known for its importance in terms of caribou calving 
grounds, appears to have been intensively occupied by numerous 
prehistoric and historic groups. The evidence available suggests 
a long prehistoric-historic Eskimo continuum, as well as earlier, 
less well defined cultural manifestations. Suffice it to say that 
the location, extent and content of the site make it rather vul- 
nerable to any type of large-scale industrial activity. Since 

the available archaeological information as well as last summer's 
surficial investigation indicate that the site remains to be 
studied fully, it is imperative that special measures be taken for 
its protection, Another site, discovered by a pilot, is apparently 
located on a raised beach at the mouth of the Firth River. The 
small collection contains recent Eskimo artifacts as well as other 
undatable bone objects. 


The last portion of our helicopter survey was done along the south- 
eastern Old Crow Flats ridges, through the Bell River drainage and 
alone the Rat River (Y.0.), ae far upstream acs the) pass across 

the divide in the Richardson Mountains. Three significant pre- 
historic sites were located. 


The first one which was found on top of an isolated knoll over- 
looking the Old Crow Flats has yielded a small assemblage con- 
taining a lanceolate point fragment and some microblades. This 

is the first occurrence of such material in a non-riverine 
environment, along the southern portion of this large inter- 
montane basin. Comparable finds have been made previously in 

more or less similar look-out sites along the northern fringe 

of the Old Crow Flats (Irving, personal communication). It is 
also possible that the find may be related to some of the material 
present in the Old Chief Creek site. 


The bulk of the diagnostic artifacts recovered from most of these 
look-out sites consists of blades, microblades, microcores, side- 
notched points and transverse burins. The material can be compared 
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to assemblages found in Alaska and in the Yukon Territory. These 
industries are often referred to as belonging to the Northwest 
Microblade Tradition (MacNeish 1964), the Northern Archaic 
Tradition (Anderson 1968), Palisades or Tuktu complexes (Irving 
1971; Campbell 1962), etc. Within the Porcupine drainage, these 
deposits appear to represent a mode of hunting pattern which may 
be different from the late Athapaskan riverine and lacustrine 
model (Irving - personal communication). An apparent gap which 
seems to be present between the former and the latter cultural 
manifestations will possibly be filled (partly) by a number of 
finds made along the Porcupine River terraces, in the vicinity 
of the Klo-Kut and Old Chief sites. 


The second site is located on a northwestern ridge of the small 
basin which has already been described as containing an extensive 
winter-camp occupation (see above, page 4). The small collection, 
including a side-notched. point, is probably representative of a 
cultural manifestation comparable to those found in the above- 
mentioned look-out sites. 


The third site was found on a high ridge located on the right bank 
of the headwaters of the Rat River. The area corresponds to a 
potential pipeline mountain crossing. The few hours spent there 
resulted in a small collection which may contain British Mountain 
cultural material (B. Gordon, personal communication). This surface 
site appears to be quite extensive. It is likely that other 
deposits will be present on similar ridges as well as on extensive 
lower terraces which are extant just below these high ridges. The 
material is unlike any of the finds made to this day within the 
Porcupine drainage. 


It is important to mention another aerial reconnaissance which was 
made thanks to the kindness of E. de Bock of the Canadian Wildlife 
Service. In addition to providing us with a wealth of information 
on the Porcupine caribou herd, he has taken me to the sites of a 
number of caribou-corrals (or fences), all located along the 
northern fringe of the Old Crow Flats. 


These impressive aboriginal structures, which are found in 
association with numerous caches and other ground features, are 
interesting in many respects. Their origin and developmental 
history is unknown. They may have appeared in this area as the 
result of increased trading activities, but they may also have 
prehistoric antecedents which would have to be explained in 
terms of environmental adaptation, social organization, etc. 


Although they are found well within the limits of the pipeline 
corridor area, it would seem at first glance that these sites 
fall outside of the pipeline corridor archaeological sphere of 
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interest. It is, however, clear that any attempt to understand 

the past” history of the Porcupine -canibow herd. has sto. 1relyson Elis 
type of information. Furthermore, these structures, which may 
represent a local early historic climax of a much wider type of 
adaptation and exploitation, are nevertheless endangered by the 
recent increase in this area of various types of private collectors 
and souvenir hunters. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 
Introductory statement 


Before going into a discussion of some of the research and salvage 
problems which have been slowly emerging in the course of this 
exploratory project, it is necessary to mention a number of 
limitine” Pacrors. 


From the start, the geographical dimensions of the Mackenzie 

Corridor precluded any attempt on our part to study i in its 
entirety. Nevertheless, it) is felt that our pragmatic’ sampling 
procedure has provided us with a relatively good overall appreciation 
of the archaeological niceties and complexity of the study area. 


A great deal of the numerous difficulties one may find) in trying 
Co cope with the archaeological situation of the Corridor area 
results from the lack of a reliable body of archaeological infor-— 
mation as well as data from other fields of research dealing with 
traditional cultures or palaeo-environmental reconstruction. 


Another major problem which will forever confront archaeologists 
working in this general area is that related to the nature of the 
environment Atscel tse lo putaatssinpivyewte ts Carrien ltr comtocare 
archaeological sites, and especially buried deposits, in the 
permanently frozen terrain of the boreal forest or along the 
soliflucting slopes of the tundra. 


Archaeologteal Sttes and Salvage Problems 
Archaeological Site Destgnation 


In trying to make any sort of statement concerning the archaeological 
potential of an area one has first to agree on what can be 

designated as an archaeological site. We have chosen here a 

minimal definition in that an archaeological site is equated with 

the physical location of a buried or surficial concentration, 
regardless of its size, of the material remains of past human 
occupation, whether they date to the early historic or the pre- 
historic period. In the area under consideration, it has been 
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customary to consider as ethno-archaeologically relevant any find 
which is likely to provide us with information concerning the 
traditional as well as the transitional aspects of aboriginal 


Societies, This criterion refers to both aboriginal and Euro- 
Canadian remains. 


However, it should be mentioned that for a number of reasons 

not all traces of past human activity found in the Corridor area 
are necessarily worthy of site designation. If we assume that 
one of our goals as prehistoric archaeologists is to clarify the 
complex pattern of human adaptation to boreal environments, it 
becomes necessary to avoid unwanted cluttering of our body of 
information. Choices must be made and sites designated as such 
on the basis of their research value and their problem-solving 
potential. Thus, for example, the material remains of early 


seismic camps or the sometimes extensive traces of recent aboriginal 


logging activities along the banks of a river or the shores of a 
fakeware not to be included in a formal archaeological site dase: 
It is true that the latter kinds of remains are potentially 
indicative of early historic or even prehistoric antecedents and 
that they can also be very useful in terms of our understanding 
of post-contact economic re-adaptations and of their continuity 
with the prehistoric record; recent aboriginal camps can even be 
used for experimental archaeology (Bonnichsen 1973). Only if 
these various localities occur as deposits suitable for excavation 
or collection will they be labelled as archaeological sites; 
otherwise, it is customary to consider them as an integral part 
of the body of ethno-historical information, to be used with 
care for the interpretation of our archaeological data. 


Comments on Some Sttes Attrtbutes 


Prehistoric sites in the Corridor area are most frequently charac-— 
terized, in terms of their content, by various degrees of paucity. 
Very few of them exhibit the combined characteristics of sites 
such as Klo-kut (Morlan 1973) or Engigstciak (MacNeish 1956), 
i.e., extensive deposit, stratification, good bone preservation, 
relatively great time depth. The most common type of deposit 
found in the study area usually consists of the few lithic remains 
of what we assume were small hunting parties or family units; 
these sites may also contain residual hearth features and, 
depending on a number of bio-chemical and physical conditions 
occurring through time in the deposit, they may also yield 

organic remains (faunal material, birch bark trays, bone and 
antler artitacts). 


Clustering of these individual campsites may occur when, for 
one reason or another (hunting, fishing, trading, etc.), these 
aboriginal units appear to have congregated in the same favored 


places over the years, centuries or millennia, thus resulting in 
horizontally stratified deposits. Sites of this type seem to be 
relatively frequent in a number of sub-areas of the Corridor such 
as Fisherman Lake, the middle Porcupine look-outs and the Old Crow 
Flats look-outs. Over a very large period of time and given the 
right environmental conditions such a clustering may lead to a 
situation similar to that found, for example, along large portions 
of the Fisherman Lake valley where numerous clusters of individual 
campsites form an extensive regional complex or concentration. 

On the basis of accumulating evidence, it is possible to say that 
similar clustering patterns will occur relatively frequently, 
though possibly with less intensity, throughout the study area. 


This particular distribution pattern may sometimes result in a 

true vertical stratigraphic situation, especially if through time 
the favored habitat has remained more or less continuously 

occupied and consistently delineated by a number of restrictive 
physical features such as poor surrounding drainage, valley walls, 
etc, iis is especially true. for sites such as Kio-kut,. Rat. Indian 
Creek, a good portion of Engigstciak and possibly a number of 

less well-known or reported deposits. Needless to say, the last 
criterion is equally valid in the case of a number of isolated 
single components or unstratified deposits. 


It is obvious that not all archaeological sites can be included 

in the above-mentioned categories. For example, the majority of 
the known sites are representative of a spring to early fall 
pattern of occupation. With the exception of the Whirl Lake and 
the Old Chief housepits, for the interior, and a number of Eskimo 
houses, for the coastal plain, very few well-documented winter 
camps have actually been located. However, on the basis of ethno- 
graphical evidence, it is possible to assume that large numbers 

of winter campsites must have been established in areas such as 
marshes, bogs, etc., which would have been made accessible by the 
Snow or ice cover, but where nobody, aboriginally or archaeolo- 
gically oriented, would want to spend any length of time during the 
summer. As noted earlier (see p. 5), most of these sites are 
unretrievable within the framework of a normal archaeological survey. 


Another type of less “classifiable deposit is that consisting of 
disturbed material found out of its original context. In this 
case, its value as an archaeological site may depend on whether or 
not the object or objects can be traced back to their primary 
location or, sometimes, it may also be based on the actual importance 
of recurring finds as indicators of human activity in a given area. 
An example of this situation is that of the Old Crow basin 
Pleistocene-dated bone tools (Irving and Harington 1973) which 
have provided archaeologists with a totally new outlook on the 
early human occupation of the northeasternmost extension of the 
Beringian refugium. 
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Mixing of assemblages is another characteristic which is shared 
by a number of archaeological sites of the Corridor area. It 
occurs frequently in areally restricted sites which contain 
archaeological evidence of multiple though successive occupation 
on a single undisturbed surface. Similar component-blending may 
occur in vertically as well as horizontally stratified deposits, 
resulting from a number of physical causes such as flooding, soil 
creep, solifluction, cryoturbation, etc. Again, Engigstciak 
provides us with a clear illustration of this situation (Mackay, 
Mathews and MacNeish 1961) which may even end up in a total reversal 
of portions of a stratified deposit. 


An increasing number of archaeological sites appear to be character- 
ized by large size surface features such as housepit depressions, 
caribou fences, stone (tent) rings, stone or timber caches. While 
the semi-subterranean house structures have long been known from 

the Eskimo area of the Corridor, they have only recently begun to 
appear in the interior forested regions (see Appendix C). Similarly, 
the interior caribou fences located at the edge of the treeline 
have only recently attracted the archaeologist's attention; the 
better-known Eskimo inukshuk does not appear to be frequent along 
the coastal slope, although one may be present near Trout Lake, 
along the Babbage River. 


Another attribute which has shown its usefulness for archaeological 
SULVeY DULDOSEeS An a number of forested areas of the Corridon is 
that related to culturally induced vegetational patterns such as 
well delineated grassy clearings and localized unusual vegetational 
succession. The Klo-kut, Rat Indian and Cadzow Lake sites, all 
located along the Porcupine River, exemplify this situation where 
early historic clearing Activities “(for camping’ and fuel™procure— 
ment) of restricted areas along the riverbank can sometimes be 
taken as indicative of settlement pattern continuity with the 

early contact or late prehistoric periods. Vegetational oddities 
reflecting subsurface cultural disturbances such as high culturally 
induced organic content may also be encountered in the tundra 
environment. 


Aspects of Archaeologteal Survey 


This brief overview of some important site attributes allows us to 
discuss a few of the major problems we are faced with when trying 
to do a field inventory and evaluation of the archaeological 
resources along the relatively unexplored and environmentally 
complex Mackenzie Corridor. First, one has to be confronted with 
a basic internal contradiction in that in order to secure 
archaeological information (sites), one has first to be equipped 
with an appropriate understanding of past cultural ecology which 


itself cannot be made available without information previously 
obtained from archaeological sites and from the field of ethno- 
hijstory. This may explain some of the difficulties encountered 

in doing archaeological survey in the greater part of the Mackenzie 
Corridor. 


Ina few specific sub-areas such as _the Eskimo Coastal zone, the 
Fisherman Lake valley, the middle Porcupine River, the Old Crow 
Flats basin and possibly a small number of restricted areas of the 
Mackenzie valley, a better understanding of a few segments of 
prehistoric cultural ecology is beginning to emerge, thanks to the 
slow and sometimes erratic growth of ehtno-historical, archaeological 
and palaeo-environmental knowledge; there, the initial learning 
experience is being replaced by a more critical research 

Orientation. 


In most other portions of the study area, however, archaeology 
is still at an exploratory stage and for that very reason, 
archaeological reconnaissances are frequently forced into a 
generalized pattern of investigation somewhat similar to that 
followed by MacNeish and others more than twenty years ago; the 
major differences with the latter being the increased mobility 
of today's field-crews and a higher frequency of terrain distur- 
bances which can provide the archaeologists with freshly exposed 
palaeo-surfaces. It can be described as an attempt to maximize 
the archaeological survey returns through the investigation of 
all accessible topographical features or combinations of features 
which are considered potential site locations. 


The selection of features to be tested is frequently based on the 
following minimal criteria: 


1) analogies with known traditional occupation and exploitation 
patterns; 


2) expected in situ continuity of an available recent historic 
site with its historic antecedent; 


3) similarities of any given set of features with archaeological 
situations found somewhere else; 


4) environmental and/or palaeo-environmental reconstructions or 
expectations; 


5) presence of already known sites in the near vicinity of the 
selected feature. 
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In other words, most archaeological remains, if they are present 

at all, are likely to be located in seasonally suitable habitats 
within easy access of, or in areas leading to, economically important 
resources such as food, fuel, raw material, trading centers, etc. 
Given a minimal amount of background information and taking into 
account some of the already-mentioned limiting factors, one has to 
consider as potentially productive many of the possible combinations 
of features such as lacustrine regions, stream confluence, terraces, 
beaches, ridges, etc. 


Some Aspects of Htstorteal Archaeology 


When comparing the fields of prehistoric and historic archaeology 

in the Corridor area, one realizes that while the former suffers 
from a number of obvious deficiencies, the latter is almost non- 
existent. This isiespecially true im terms of actual field résearch. 
To our knowledge, most if not all of the historic sites of the 

study area which were ever tested or excavated were done so by 
practitioners of prehistoric archaeology. 


nus tpanticularsinterest of préehistorians tor Historie ssites 

stems mainly from their need to obtain satisfactory ethno-archaeo- 
logical information which, as we have already emphasized, is 
panticulariy relevant to the study of prehistoric ernotps.— HFurther— 
more, the study of contact and transitional sites can provide 
archaeologists with a better grasp of the complex mechanics of 

rapid cultural and economic changes. Finally and thanks to the 
nature of their numerous and extensive surveys, prehistoric archaeo- 
logists have frequent access to historic localities, which does 

not appear to be the case for historic archaeologists. 


This dichotomy between prehistoric and historic archaeologists 

may be somewhat fallacious, especially in terms of the Mackenzie 
Corridor early historic sites. When taking into account the fact 
that the full Euro-Canadian impact was felt more or less rapidly, 

im a time transeressive fashion, one realizes that feweift any 

of athe early historic sites are fully Euro-Canadian. “There are 
those aboriginal sites which represent possibly the first signs 

of an indirect foreign influence, those which show definite 

evidence of a rapidly changing aboriginal economic adaptation and 
finally those which correspond to early Euro-Canadian trading posts 
or forts. The initial raison d'étre of the latter being essentially 
economic (fur trade), they were usually located in areas suitable 
for trade and depended for their survival on the various local groups 
they could attract. Their remains show clear evidence of this 
symbiotic relationship which, if it is to be fully characterized 

and understood, needs to be studied by workers from both prehistoric 


and historic archaeology. 


we 


While sharing many interests in common, prehistoric and historic 
archaeology differ in terms of survey needs. In the case of the 
latter, the very history of Euro-Canadian penetration in the 
Corridor area can be taken as relatively well-recorded. Numerous 
written documents mention most of the early historic outposts 

and their approximate af not’ exact Location is susually known. It 
follows that in the case of historic archaeology much of the initial 
reconnaissance work can be reduced to a minimum, with the major 
efforts being directed toward intensive regional survey and actual 
excavation. 


Comments on Archaeological Evaluatton 


First, it should be made clear that our intention here is not 

to evaluate all of the individual sites found to this day in the 
Corridor area. Only when confronted with an actual salvage situation 
and given all the necessary pipeline route and construction details 
will such a rating be needed. 


As it is taken for granted that all archaeological sites are 
equally important because they all represent various facets of 
prehistoric human manifestations, it is necessary to stress that 
any type of rating of sites does not imply that some of them can 
be classified as expendable. It is only to be considered as an 
assessment of the degree to which any given archaeological deposit 
found within the limits of pipeline construction activities would 
be endangered as well as the kind of salvage these sites would 
Require, 


For example, a number of extensive archaeological deposits such 
as Engigstciak, Klo-kut, Old Chief, Rat Indian Creek, Kittigazuit 
and Kopuk would require total protection from construction 
activities mainly because their size, the fact that they are 
stratified and their overall cultural importance and complexity 
would preclude any possibility of rapid salvage excavation. The 
other types of sites (see p. 19) which form the majority of those 
found so far in the Corridor area would require either various 
degrees of salvage excavation or simple surface collection and/or 
Lecorging. 


An even more futile exercise would consist of an attempt at listing 
all the individual topographical and physiographical units which 
could be expected to yield archaeological material. In addition 

to being essentially an act of faith directed toward prehistoric 
man's willingness to serve the needs of the archaeologist, such a 
listing would tell us little about the actual archaeological content 
of the Corridor area. Furthermore, the value of this attempt would 
be directly proportional to that of the techniques used for 


identifying and evaluating potential sites. Air photo analysis, 

for example, can help us in terms of terrain evaluation and, given 
the appropriate scale and right type of ground cover (Harp 1968), 
can even allow us to identify large scale ground features such as 
caribou fences, housepits and tent-rings. It does not however tell 
us if a given sandspit or look-out will yield stone artifacts. Only 
field-work can solve this particular problem. Suffice it to say 
that whenever there will be correspondence between pipeline con- 
struction activity areas and the features mentioned (p. 23), more 
survey care will be needed. 


Finally, we believe that any attempt at an evaluation of the archaeo- 
logical potential of the study area, and ultimately, of the actual 
pipeline route, will have to be based on the various research 
possibilities and complexities offered by any given sub-areas of 
the Corridor. As in the case of individual sites, this only means 
that a number of regions may require more complex salvage procedure 
than others. Indeed, as a result of our general survey, it is 
possible to state that all the sub-areas have yielded various 
quantities of archaeological material which can be integrated in 

a number of research avenues. Some of these regions may appear to 
be more important that others in terms of their problem load, but 
this is partly due to the fact that they have been more thoroughly 
investigated. 


On Che" basis o£ some of these apparent or emerging general research 
possibilities, the Corridor can be divided into the following areas: 


i) “Porcupine River Basin ~ — For the moment,” it. canbe cotisidered 
as the most sensitive area, mainly because of its Pleistocene- 
dated finds, its emerging cultural continuum which appears 
to have lasted throughout the Holocene and its environmental 
complexity in terms of faunal resources and variability of human 
habitat. Particularly important are the Old Crow — Porcupine 
confluence region which has yielded evidence for possibly 
continuous human occupation for at least the last 4,000 to 
5,000 years and the northern rim of the Old Crow Flats which 
has also yielded traces of man's activity ranging possibly 
from the early Holocene to the historic period. A number of 
other recent finds suggest that portions of this large region 
have been occupied or visited, at one time or another, by 
groups having affinities with early coastal and Cordilleran 
cultural manifestations. 


2) Yukon Coastal Plain - Its westernmost sector which contains 
the Engigstciak site cluster is possibly as important as the 
former in terms of expected time depth and complexity of 


5) 


4) 


Ge = 


cultural manifestations. The Firth River sequence (MacNeish 
1956) as well as the material collected by Gordon C1970) in 

the Babbage River area suggest a long proto and recent Eskimo 
sequence which if investigated would allow us to Pak a major 
gap concerning our understanding of the developmental relation- 
ships between the Alaskan and the more easterly Canadian 

Eskimo groups. Finally, the foothills and Cordilleran section 
of this area have yielded relatively early assemblages such 

as those labelled British Mountains which at this time remain 
to be fully explained. 


Mackenzie Delta and Border Area - In addition to the lower 

Delta Eskimo occupation which has been only barely investigated, 
the area is important in terms of our understanding of the late 
prehistoric Delta interior Eskimo-Indian interface as well 

as of the relationships between late prehistoric Kutchin and 
non-Kutchin groups. Much earlier material appears to be 

limited to that found at the Whirl Lake site, but it nevertheless 
poses problems concerning the spread of microblade technologies 
within the Mackenzie valley. 


Middle and Upper Mackenzie River - This very extensive area 
can probably be divided into two major regions located to the 
north and south of the Great Bear River. Although little 
archaeological work has been carried out in the first area, 

it appears to have recently yielded firm evidence of a form 

of palaeo~Eskimo (Arctic Small Tool manifestation (Chambers 
1974) which had already been suggested by a number of artifacts 
found in MacNeish's (1955) Great Bear River assemblage. 

Most of the sites located to the south of Great Bear River 
have yielded assemblages which are usually evaluated with 
reference to parts of the Fisherman Lake sequence (Millar 
1968). An important element is that which is apparently 
related to a late northern Plains type of manifestation, as 
far north as the Great Bear River region. Both regions have 
also yielded evidence of cultural affinities with a number 

of complexes identified by Noble (1971) in the Great Slave 
Lake region. The entire middle and upper Mackenzie area also 
participates in an extensive and apparently long-lasting 
prehistoric trade network which is believed to extend as far 
east as the Great Slave Lake area and as far west as the Yukon 
Territory (Ging-Mars 1973). Finally, this entire sector of 
the Mackenzie valley is considered to be of utmost importance 
for the study of both the earliest (assumed early man 
migration corridor) and the latest (Euro-Canadian) cultural 
arrivals in this vast portion of the North American continent. 
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COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Revtstons and Corrections (Cing-Mars 1973: 54-60) 


Recommendation 9.2.3 - Archaeological Salvage Operation: Preliminary 
Hvaluatton should read: It is recommended that all of the pertinent 
archaeological information gathered during the preliminary survey 
phase be used to affix a priority rating indicative of scientific 
value to all of the known archaeological sites or site clusters 
located within the pipeline corridor. Actual salvage.... 


Recommendation 9.2.5 - Archaeological Salvage Operation: Total 
Salvage should read: ...appropriate measures should be taken to 
protect it permanently against construction activities (by realign- 
ine the eight -ot-way .etcas)n 


The rationale behind this particular recommendation is that a number 
of sites cannot, because of their spatial and/or temporal extent, be 
properly excavated within the framework of a salvage operation. At 
this time the known sites which would fall into this category are: 
Enetestcdak, Klo-kut, Old Chief, Rat Indian, Kittipazuit.. Kopuk, wnd 
those historical forts which have been located thusfar. It should 
be added that the probability of finding many sites of this type in 
the actual pipeline corridor is considered to be low. 


Recommendation 9.2.6 - Arehaeologtecal Salvage Operatton: Construetton 
Monttoring. The following should be added to the last sentence: 
and for the measures to be taken if there is a need for salvage. 


New Recommendattons 


Inter-Agency Coordination 


It is recommended that discussions be initiated between the National 
Museum of Man and the agency responsible for pipeline construction 
in order to define as soon as possible the operational measures 
which will be required to implement a full-scale salvage program. 
This should be done well in advance of actual pipeline construction 
and in conjunction with the various researchers who will actually 
carry out the salvage program. 


Historical Archaeology 


It is recommended that discussions be initiated between the National 
Museum of Man and the agency (or agencies) responsible for historical 
archaeology in order to define the guidelines which will be required 
for efficient coordination between historic and prehistoric archaeo- 


logical salvage operations. 


Measures should be taken in order to avoid duplication of survey and 
excavation efforts. In the case of historical site survey, there 
does not seem to be a need similar in importance to that of prehis- 
toric archaeology. As the approximate location of most of the 
important historic sites is already known and as some such sites 
have already been precisely located, it is Pelee that, Ehe sna jor 
historic archaeology efforts should be directed toward localized 


survey and salvage operations. 
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Furthermore, it is recommended that, due to the particular nature 
and content of most historic sites found in the Corridor area 
(transitional and contact situations), all historic salvage work 
should be undertaken in close collaboration with students of 
prehistoric archaéology. 


Research Areas 


It is recommended that for the purpose and duration of the entire 
salvage operation, the Corridor ‘area be divided into a number of 
regions or segments which would correspond to archaeologically 
defined research problems. Each of these areas would be under the 
supervision of a researcher who would be expected to have experience 
in the particular problems of his own area. 


Thus, salvage work in any given segment of the Corridor would 
necessarily result in more scientifically oriented undertakings 
which, in turn, would be more easily incorporated into a broader 
(salvage and post-salvage) research perspective. 


Areas which are likely to provide us with a good deal of well 
established (or emerging) avenues of archaeological research can 
be listed as follows (see p. 25): 


1) Yukon Coastal Plain (from the Alaskan border to the northern 
tip of the Richardson Mountains) ; 


2) Porcupine drainage (from the Alaskan border to the Richardson 
Mountains divide); 


3) Mackenzie Delta and border areas; 


4) Lower Mackenzie River (from the region south of Travaillant 
Lake to Great Bear River); 


5) Middle-Upper Mackenzie River (from Great Bear River to the 

60th parallel). 
Stte Attrtbutes for Salvage Priority 
It is recommended that the following attributes be used to determine 
individual site salvage needs: 
1) great lateral extent; 
2) complex horizontal and/or vertical stratigraphy; 
3) presence of large and complex ground-features; 
4) indications of very great antiquity of the remains; 
5) good organic preservation. 
Any given site found to be characterized by more than one of these 
attributes would require total protection from any type of construc- 
tion activity (see recommendation 9.2.5, Cing-Mars 1973: 57). In 
the event that such a site is discovered only after construction, 


it is recommended that every effort should be made to salvage its 
remnants. 
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It is likely that most other sites will be characterized by only 
one of these attributes or by a much less extreme combination of 
many of them. In such cases, the salvage procedure, which will 
consist of careful excavation, surface collection or Yecording, 
will have to be determined in the field on the basis of individual 
site requirements. 


Misce Llaneous 


It is recommended that measures be taken to initiate a small-scale 
archaeological information and display program which would benefit 
the living population of the Mackenzie Corridor. Ideally, this 
would be done concurrently with the salvage operation. 


Need for Further Study 


It is recommended that an intensive helicopter reconnaissance be 
made of a number of areas which have yet to be evaluated in the 
field. Most of these areas are located in the northern or north- 
western portion of the Corridor: eastern portion of the Yukon 
Coastal Plain, southwestern Old Crow Basin, Richardson Mountains. 
The survey could be carried out within a period of one month by 
two small crews. 
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Fig. 1. Major areas (cross-hatched) investigated 
during the 1973 field season. 
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A PARTIALLY ANNOTATED PALEOENVIRONMENTAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MACKENZIE PIPELINE CORRIDOR 


Paul F. Donahue 
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Abrahamsson, K.V. 


1966 Arctic environmental changes; final report. Research Paper of 
the Arctte Instttute of North America, No. 39. Montreal. 


Paper emphasises differences between summer and winter conditions 
incorporating phystography , permafrost, tce breakup at the mouths 
of major Arette rivers, snow cover, and climate. 


Dela, 


1895 Ona great pre-glacial river in northern Canada. Scottish 
Geographical Magazine, Vol. 11, p. 368. 


Benninghoff, W.S. 
1952 Interaction of vegetation and soil frost phenomena. Arctic, Vol. 5, 
now lL, pp: 34-44. Montreal. 


Discusses the reciprocal relattonshtp between sotl frost and plants. 


Bird. C.D. 
WS Botanical studies near the Mackenzie River, N.W.T. Ms on file 
in the Department of Biology, University of Calgary. Calgary. 

Bigg iB 


1967 The Phystography of Arctic Canada. John Hopkins Press. Maryland. 


Based on author's work in the southern Aretic, atr photographs 
of terrain, and research of the avatlable literature. 


Blanchet. 9G.H. 


1926 Great Slave Lake area, Northwest Territories. Northwest 
Territories, and Yukon. Branch, Canadian Department® of Interior. 
Ottawa. 


Borns, H. and R.P. Goldthwait 
1966 Late-Pleistocene fluctuations of Kaskawulsh Glacier, southwestern 
Yukon Territory, Canada. American Journal of Setence, Vol. 264, 
Hho. Oo, pp. OG0-619. 


Reports on advance and retreat of this Neoglactal age glacter. 
Major advance occurred 2600 to 5000 years ago, terminal posttton 
assumed about 300 years ago. 


Bostock, H.'s. 
1948  Physiography of the Canadian Cordillera, with special reference 
to the area north of the fifty-fifth parallel. Memoir of the 
Geologteal Survey of Canada, No. 247. Ottawa. 


The title amply outlines this ordered presentation of data. — 
Although more recent works are available, this remains a baste 
reference for laymen and professtonals. 
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Bostock. si. >. 
1961 Physiography and resources of the Yukon. Canadtan Geographical 
Journal, Volsa 63,6 nes? 44 pps dd 9. Or tawa. 


Outlines important natural resources and phystography of Yukon. 


1965 Notes on glaciation in central Yukon Territory. Paper of the 
Geologteal Survey of Canada, No. 65-36. Ottawa. 


Depicts maxtmum glacial advance in central Yukon and refers to 
Retd and McConnel moraines. 


1965 A provisional physiographic map of Canada. Paper of the Geologteal 
Survey of Canada, No. 64-35. Ottawa. 


Britton, Tis 
1967 Vegetation of the Arctic tundra. IN? -Arerie Biology, edited by 
H.P. Hansen. Oregon State University Press, Corvallis. 


Discussion of vegetation, ecology, soil, geology, phystographtec 
provinces, and processes involved in forming the Arette tundra. 


Brown, KeJne 
165 Distribution of permafrost in the discontinuous zone of western 
Canada. Memoir of the National Research Councetl, No. 86, 
pp. 1-14. Ottawa. 


Discontinuous zone is bordered by Great Slave and Great Bear 
lakes and Yukon Territory. Author emphasizes effect of climate 
on tts formation. 


1966 Relation between mean annual air and ground temperatures in the 
permafrost region of Canada. Proceedings of the Internattonal 
Conference on Permafrost, 19638, pp. 241-247. Washington. 


Report on how local terrain may affect ground and atr temperatures. 


1967 Comparison of permafrost conditions in Canada and the USSR. 
Polar Record, Vol. 13, no. 87, poe 7IS7o1. 


1970 Permafrost in Canada. University of Toronto Press, Toronto. 


1970 Occurrence of permafrost on Canadian peatlands. Proceedings 
of the 3rd Internattonal Peat Congress, Quebec. 


DEYSOM, Kens 
1966 Airmasses, streamlines, and the Boreal Forest. Geographtcal 
Bulletin, Vol. Wm. co. pps 220=209. 


Argues that the boreal forest borders correlate wtth the mean 
southern boundartes of the Arctic atr mass. 
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Bryson, K.A., WN. Irving, and J. Larsen 


1965 


Radiocarbon and soil evidence of former forest in the southern 
Canadian tundra. Setence, Vol. 147, pp. 46-48. Washington. 


Dates evidence for burnt forests north of Ennadat Lake, Keewatin, 
and present tree line at 3500 and 900 years ago. Forests move- 
ments are assoctated with cltmatte fluctuations and the forest 
edge acts as a cultural divider. 


Bryson, R.A. and W.M. Wendland 


1967 


1968 


Tentative climatic patterns for some late glacial and post-glacial 
episodes in central North America. Occastonal Papers of the 
University of Manitoba, No. 1, pp. 271-298. Winnipeg. 


An argument and supportive data are offered suggesting that 
eltmatte patterns and btotte information can be matched for the 
past 10,000 years. Climatic eptsodes are defined and desertbed. 


Radiocarbon isochrones of the retreat of the Laurentide Ice 
sheet. Alberta Anthropologter, Vol 2, nos .1, ppsl9-L>: 


An tsochrone map of tee-front positions at 500 year intervals 
ts constructed for the last 13,000 years. Implicattons are 
draun whitch relate to man, pletstocene extinettons, and glactal 
retreat. 


Bryson, R.Aw, W.-M, Wendland, J.D. Ives, J.T. Andrews 


1969 


Radiocarbon isochrones on the disintegration of the Laurentide 
ice sheets. Arctic and Alpine Research, Vol. 1, pp. 1-14. 


Cameron, A.E. 


qo 22 


Post-glacial lakes in the Mackenzie River basin, Northwest 
Territories, Canada. Journal of Geology, Vol. 30, pp. 337-353. 


Carnes, "W.GC. 


1954 


Colinvaux, 
1964 


1964 


Preliminary geographical survey of the Kongakut-Firth River 
area, Alaska-Canada. Summary of the 1953 field season, 
National Parks Service, Department of Interior. Washington. 


PoA 
The environment of the Bering Land Bridge. FEcologteal Monographs, 


Volw S40 sppmees L329) 


A microflora and microfaunal analysis of two lakes in western 
Alaska forms the basts for inferring an Arctic tundra environ- 
ment on the Bering Land Bridge. 


Origin of Ice Ages: pollen evidence from Arctic Alaska. Setence, 
Vol. 145, pp. 707-708. Washington. 

An Arette coast pollen sample, dated 14,000 years ago indicates 
that today's climate is milder. Suggestion is made that Arcttc 
Ocean was not ice-free until 11,000 years ago. 


Colinvaux, 
1967a 


1967b 


Craig, BaG. 
1965 


Craig, BG. 
1960 


1965 


DebEerinan. 
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Quaternary vegetational history of Arctic Alaska. IN: The Bering 
Land Bridge, edited by D.M. Hopkins, pp. 205-231. Stanford 
University Press. “stanford. 


Unglaetated areas of Alaska and eastern Stberta during the 
Quaternary permit construction of a pollen diagram for Pleistocene 
vegetattonal changes tn the area. 


Bering land bridge; evidence of spruce in late-Wisconsin 
times. Sevence, Vol.°156, pp. 380-383. Washineton. 


Spruce pollen in the Pribtlof Islands peaked approximately 
10,000 years ago. It ts suggested that spruce forests probably 
had their greatest expanse at this time, but did not mtx wtth 
those of Stberia. 


Glacial Lake McConnell, and the surficial geology of parts of 
Slave River and Redstone River map-areas, District of Mackenzie. 
Bulletin of the Geological Survey of Canada, no. 122. Ottawa. 


Discusses formation of glactal lake which covered the area 
oceupted by Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, and Lake 
Athabasca. 


and J.G. Fyles 
Pleistocene geology of Arctic Canada. Paper of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, No. 60-10. Ottawa. 


Reports Pletstocene glactal-irnterglacial sequence for Yukon 
bastn. 


Quaternary of Arctic Canada. IN: Anthropogene Period itn the 
Arette and Subaretic, edited by F.G. Markov, et al. Transactions 
of the USSR Research Institute for Arctic Geology, Vol. 143. 


Pedogenic studies on soils containing permafrost in the Mackenzie 
River Basin. Memotr of the Nattonal Research Council, No. 76, 
pp. 3/-41. Ottawa. 


Borders of the basin are delimtted by the permafrost sotls. 
Geology, glactology and pedology are discussed. 


Basle 
Early Holocene warm interval in northern Alaska. Arctic, 
Vol. 23,.‘pp. 130-132... Montreal. 


Presents new evidence for an early Holocene warm interval dated 
8,400 * 300 B.P. in northern Alaska. Author suggests the 
event was not local, but widespread. 
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Dreimanis, A. 


1964 


Drew, J.V; 
1965 


Drew, JV. 
19672 


FLCEOVE, Ke 
1967 


Notes on the Pleistocene time-scale in Canada. Royal Society 
of Canada, Vol. 8, pp. 139-156. 


Relates difficulties in evaluating Pletstocene stratigraphy. 


and R.E. Shanks 

Landscape relationships of soils and vegetation in the forest 
tundra ecotone, upper Firth River Valley, Alaska-Canada. 
Heologieal Monographs, Vol. 35,\no. 3, pp. 285-306. 


Studtes a white spruce forest which tongues into the tundra at 
thts location, drawing distinction between a wet and dry terratn. 


and J.G.F. Tedrow 
Arctic soil classitication-.and patterned prounds) Arci7c, Vol. 15, 
pp. 109-116. Montreal. 


Diseusses correlattons of spectfie ground patterns wtth parttcular 
soils. Proposes that "Arctic soils be classified in terms of 
both the genetic soil proftle and the kind of patterned ground." 


On the origin of the mammalian fauna of Canada. IN: The Bering 
Land Bridge, edited by D.M. Hopkins, pp. 271-280. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford. 


Constders the variables tnvolved tn mammaltan faunal movements 
between Asta and North America during the Pletstocene. 
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Fraser, J. 
1956 


Rylec ess 
1967 


Gabrielse, 


1957 


Vegetation types of the Mackenzie River basin. Canadian Forestry 
Service, Envtronment Canada. Ottawa. 


Physiographic notes on features in the Mackenzie Delta area. 
Canadian Geographer, Vol. 8, pp. 18-23. 


Mackenzie Delta and Arctic Coastal Plain. Paper of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, No. 67-1, pp. 34-35. Ottawa. 


eles 
Geological reconnaissance in the Northern Richardson Mountains, 


Yukon and Northwest Territories. Paper of the Geologtcal 
Survey of Canada, No. 56-6. Ottawa. 


Overview of physiography, stratigraphy, fauna, flora and climate. 


Gabrielse, 
1965 


Geist 0. 
1952-53 
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Geological 
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i, J- Reddick, and 5S. Blusson 

Flat River, Glacier Lake and Wrigley Lake; District of Mackenzie 
and Yukon Territory, Canada. Paper of the Geologteal Survey of 
Canada, No. 64-52. Ottawa. 


Atr photo mapping and reporting of minerals. 


Scientific investigations in the Old Crow and Porcupine River 
regions of Alaska and Yukon Territory. Ms on file in the 
University of Alaska, 108 pp. College. 


Otto Geist brings back specimens from Yukon. Explorers' Journal, 
Vou. J... 00g. d=2... Da bi. 


Reports collecttons of Pleistocene fauna (moose, musk-ox, horse, 
btson, and a stump posstbly chewed by gtant beaver) obtatned 
between Old Crow and Upper Firth River. 


Vertebrate palaeontological reconnaissance of the Old Crow 
River area, Yukon Territory, Canada. Bulletin of the Geologtcal 
SOCTeLY OF Amerved, Vol. Oot no. AZ. pie 25 pe 1/02. 


Survey of Canada 
Permafrost in Canada. Geological Survey of Canada, Map no. 
1246A. Ottawa. 


Giddings, J. 


1947 


Goldthwait 
1966 


Hansen, H. 


1967 


Mackenzie River delta chronology. Tree-ring Bulletin, Vol. 13, 
NO. 45. Pp. eco 2o 


Reports on two stands of white spruce, one in the Mackenzte 
delta and the other south of Fort Good Hope. Northern trees 
more than 500 years old and southern ones usually less than 
200 years old. Argues for tree growth correlating to mean 
July temperature. 


Be 


Evidence from Alaskan glaciers of major climatic changes. 
World Climate from 8000 to O B.C. - International Symposium, 
London, 1966. Proceedings of the Royal Meteorological Soctety 
of London, pp. 40-53. 


Compares dry and wet stdes (east and west) of mountains in 
southwestern Alaska to ascertain past climates. 

(ed. ) 

Aretie Btology. Oregon State University Press, Corvallis. 


A compendium of ten papers delivered at the 1957 and 1965 
Biology colloqutums in Oregon. 


NT ee 


Hacewe ine. and J. Ritchie 
19/2 The Boreal bioclimates. Geographteal Review, Vol. 62, pp. 333-365. 


Racine On. Cs 
1969 Pleistocene remains of the lion-like cat from the Yukon ferrvitory. 


Canadian Journal of Earth Scetences, Vol. 6, no. 5, pp. 1277- 
12385-' Ottawa. 


Reports the ecollectton of thts species for the first time in the 
Yukon. Locatton and other data presented. 


Harington, C. and W.N. Irving 
1967 Some Upper Pleistocene middens near Old Crow, Yukon Territory. 
Paper presented to the 32nd Annual Meeting of the Society for 
American Archaeology, Ann Arbor. 


Preliminary report on Pleistocene mammalian bones worked by 
man. Refers to the stratigraphy and faunal sequences of a 
studied area of the Arcette refugium. 


Heusser, C. 
1967 Pleistocene and postglacial vegetation of Alaska and the Yukon 
Territory. In: Arctic Biology, edited by H. Hansen, pp. 13i- 
135. Oregon State University Press, Corvallis. 


Revtews works of paleobotanists and summarizes vegetation in 
the Yukon during the Pletstocene. 


Hid sD aud) Je redraw 
1961 Weathering and soil formation in the Arctic environment. 
Amertean Journal of Setence, Vol. 259, pp. 84-101. 


Hopkins, D. (ed.) 
1967 The Bering Land Bridge. Stanford University Press, Stanford. 


Presents twenty-three papers on the natural and social sctences 
as related to the land bridge. 


Hughes >. 10. 
1963 Surficial geology, Operation Porcupine. Paper of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, No. 63-1. Ottawa. 


1969a Pleistocene stratigraphy, Porcupine and Old Crow Rivers, Yukon 
Terratory (1160,.N ‘east half 11/7 A. Project sas003 8. 
Paper of the Geological Survey of Canada, No. 69-1, pp. 209-212. 
Ottawa. 


1969b Surficial geology of northern Yukon Territory and Northwestern 
District of Mackenzie, Northwest Territories. Paper of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, No. 69-36. Ottawa. 


Hughes, O. 
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Quaternary reconnaissance, Northwest District of Mackenzie 
(S86C, D, E, 96A-H, 106A, G,'H). ~GSCG./G=la: 178-179, 
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Hultén, E. 
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1968 


Hume, G. 
1954 


Jenness. J. 


Miele 9 


Glacial limits and flow patterns, Yukon Territory, south of 65 
degrees north latitude. Paper of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, No. 68-34. Ottawa. 


Reports of successive glactations tn tntertor Yukon. 


Outline of the history of Arctte and Boreal biota during the 
Quaternary Pertod. Bokforlags Aktiebologet Thule, Stockholm. 


Flora of Alaska and netghbouring territories: a manual of the 
vascular plants. Stanford University Press, Stanford. 


Well-illustrated and complete compendium of flowering plants 
for Alaska and conttguous portions of Yukon and British Columbia. 


The Lower Mackenzie River area, Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
Memotr of the Geological Survey of Canada, No. 273. Ottawa. 


Erosive forces in the physiography of western Arctic Canada. 
Geographteal Review, Vol. 42, pp. 238-252. 


Johnston, G. and R. Brown 


1961 


1965 


Keele, J. 
1910 


Effect of a lake on distribution of permafrost in the Mackenzie 
River Delta... Wavune, Vol; 192, poe 2ol-752. 


Discusses the thawing effect by a lake near Inuvik, N.W.T., 
on the permafrost immedtately below it and the resulting thawed 
bastn. 


Stratigraphy of the Mackenzie River Delta, N.W.T., Canada. 
Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, Vol. 76, pp. 103-112: 


A reconnaissance across the Mackenzie Mountains on the Pelly, 
Ross and Gravel Rivers, Yukon and Northwest Territories. Report 
of the Canada Department of Mines, Geological Survey Branch, 
Now. 1097. Ottawa. 


A 1907-1908 survey across the Mackenzie Mountains between the 
Pelly and Mackenzte Rivers. 
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Kendrew, W. and D. Kerr 


1955 


Kennedy, B. 


1967 


Kindle, E. 
1908 


1918 


The Climate of British Columbia and the Yukon Territory. Queen's 
Printer, Ottawa. 


A baste reference for meteorological data of northwestern North 
Amertca. 


and M. Melton 

Stream-valley asymmetry in an arctic-subarctic environment; 
conditions governing the geomorphic processes. Research Paper 
of the Arette Institute of North America, No. 42. Montreal. 


Presents data suggesting that stream-valley asymmetry correlates 
to nivatton tn upper valley areas and vegetation, moisture and 
sotl tn lower valleys. 


Geological reconnaissance of the Porcupine valley, Alaska. 
Bulletin of the Geological Soctety of America, Vol. 19, 
Dp. 915-358, 


Notes on sedimentation in the Mackenzie River Basin. Journal of 
Geology, Vol.26 ,’pp. 341-360: 


Lamb, H. and A. Woodroffe 


LO70 


Lambert, J. 


1968 


Atmospheric circulation during the last Ice Age. Quaternary 
Researen, Volw 1, nov Ly pps: 29-58. 


Summer and winter surface temperatures in the northern hemisphere 
at various times during the last glactatton as evidenced by 
geologteal, botanical, oceanographic, ete., data are used to 
derive the general atmospheric flow pattern. Probable surface 
pressure distributtons are then extrapolated for each period 
studted. 


The ecology and successional trends of tundra plant communities 
in the low Arctic subalpine/foothill zone of the Richardson 
Mountains and British Mountains of the Canadian western Arctic. 
Abstracts of the 19th Alaskan Setence Congress. 


Study of this zone indicates that vegetation distribution varies 
with soil, topography, snow cover, and other environmental 
factors. Main emphasts is sotls and author suggests an eco- 
system classtfteatton system. 


Lichti-Federovich, S. 


1973 


Palynology of six sections of Late Quaternary sediments from 
the Old Crow River, Yukon Territory. Canadian Journal of 
Batany,! Vol. 52, no. 35 pp: 553-564. Ottawa. 


Sele = 


Lichti-Pedevovich, 5. and... Ritcnte 
1968 Recent pollen assemblages from the western interior of Canada. 
Paleobotany and Palynology, Vol. 7, pp. 297-344. 


Overvtew of the geography and geology. 


Lowther, G. 
1962 Problems of the Pleistocene epoch and arctic area. Publtcatton 
of McGill Universtty Museum, No. 2, Montreal. 


Notes Yukon archaeologtecal and geological sites. 


wezo oi, 
L953 The effects of forest fires on the vegetation of interior 
Alaska. Paper of the Alaska Forest Research Statton, no. 1. 


Mackay, J. 
1964 Notes of the shoreline recession along the coast of the Yukon 
Lérvitory., Ancele, wVol. 16, moses apps, 195-19 Mont real, 


Reviews factors tnvolved in the eroston of the coastline. 


1963 The Mackenzie Delta area, N.W.T. Geographical Bulletin, 
Memoir No. 3S. 


1967 Permafrost depths, lower Mackenzie valley, Northwest Territories. 
Aretic, Vol. 20, noe is. poe 2i-268 «Montreal. 


Investtgattons show that permafrost ts approximately 400' thtck 
unless near a body of water. Two feet from the sea, permafrost 
ts only 60-100' thick. 


Mackay, J., W. Mathews, and R. MacNeish 
eu Geology of the Engigstciak archaeological site, Yukon Territory. 
Arctic, Vol. 14, pp. 25-522. Montreal. 


Discusses age of deposits and problems of studying permafrost 
sotls at an important archaeological site on the north coast. 


Mackay, J., and J. Terasmae 
1963 Pollen diagrams in the Mackenzie Delta area, N.W.T. Arctic, 
Vol 16, inp 8229-238) Montreal. 


Postglacial elimatice events tn the Mackenzie delta are inferred 
through palynologteal and geological data. Two pollen dtagrams. 


MarEin, JL: 
1959 Stratigraphy and depositional tectonics of North Yukon, Lower 
Mackenzie area, Canada. Bulletin of the Amertcan Associatton of 
Petroleum Geologists, Vol. 43, no. 10, pp. 2399-2455. 


cl 7 Ol 


Matthews, J. 


le Clg Insects and plant macrofossils from two Quaternary exposures 
in the Old Crow - Porcupine region, Yukon Territory (Canada). 
MSs 2 ps 


Reports on two exposures (32,400 and 44,000 B.P.) containing 
insect and plant remains deposited in a forest-tundra environ- 
ment. One assemblage tndtcates that the Old Crow basin was 
probably treeless; the other, from Old Crow basin suggests 
elimatte condittons similar to the present. 


MCC OV Wades 
1969 Morphological characteristics of the Blow River delta, Yukon 
Territory. Ph.D. thesis, Louisiana State University and 
Agric. and Mech. College. 1/6 p. 


Selected characteristtes of the Blow River delta are compared 
with other deltas using the avatlable literature. 


McConnell, R. 
191 Report on an exploration in the Yukon and Mackenzie basins. 
Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Canada, No. 4, 
Pp. . OD-163D.. Ottawa. 


MiteheLl i. Ji: 


1966 Stochastic models of air-sea interaction and climatic fluctuation. 
Sympostum on the Aretic heat budget and atmospheric ectreulatton, 
pp. 45-74. 


Working with htstorical data the author shows wide temperature 
variations in the north due to small changes tn southern areas. 
Mathematical models permit extenston of data back in time and 
a discusston of heat budget and glacial chronology. 


Muller. Ff. 
1962 Analysis of some stratigraphic observations and radiocarbon 
dates from two pingoes in the Mackenzie Delta area, N.W.T. 


Apetie} Vols 15, pp. 275-283.) e Montreal, 


Ogilvy tena W. 
1889 Exploratory survey of part of the Lewes, Tat-on-Duc, Porcupine. 
Report of the Department of Intertor for 1888. 


Pewe, T., D. Hopkins, and J. Giddings 
1965 The Quaternary geology and archaeology of Alaska. Proceedings 
of the 7th Congress of the International Assoctattion for Quaternary 
Research. 
An outline of Pleistocene glacial sequences and archaeologtcal 
cultures (subdivided into four envtronmental zones) ts presented. 


Porsild, A. 
1968 
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1967 


Reeves, B. 
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The origin and history of the floras of northwest America. 
Abstracts of the 19th Alaskan Setence Congress. 


Concerned with Alaska, Yukon and Northwest Territortes. 


Antiquity of man at Anaktuvuk Pass, Alaska. American Antiquity, 
Vol. 29, no. 4, pp. 493-496.. Salt Lakercity. 


On the basts of glacial data the oldest archaeological material 
in the area ts restricted to 7000 years ago. 


Late Pleistocene glacial chronology of northcentral Brooks 
Range, Alaska. American Journal of Setence, Vol. 262, pp. 446-460. 


Mapping of Anaktuvuk Pass and Chandler River area and presentatton 
of a regtonal geochronology. Itkilltk glactatton assumes 
greater importance than that prevtously accorded tt. 


and G. Denton 
Chronology of neoglaciation in the North American Cordillera. 
American Journal of Setence, Vol. 265, no. 3, pp. 1/7/-210. 


Constructs a preliminary chronology, summartzes other work, and 
argues for use of term neoglactal for what has been called the 
Iittle Ice Age. 


The Nature and Age of the Contact between the Laurentide and 
Cordilleran Ice Sheets in the Western Interior of North America. 
Arctte and Alpine Research, Vol. 5, no. 1, pp. 1-16. 


An evaluation of the available data and a statement that the 
Laurenttde and Cordilleran Ice sheets may, tn the last 10,000 
years, only have coalesced in a few tsolated areas and then 
for geologically short pertods of time. Consequently, they are 
not thought to have been an impenetrable barrter to man. 


Richards is 


1950 


haicker., Kk. 
1968 


Postglacial marine submergence of Arctic North America with 
special reference to the Mackenzie Delta. Proceedings of the 
Amertcan Phtlosophical Soetety, Vol. 94, pp. 31-37. 


Quaternary geology in the southern Ogilvie Ranges, Yukon 
Territory and an investigation of morphological, periglacial, 
pedological and botanical criteria for possible use in the 
chronology of morainal sequences. M.Sc. thesis, University 
of British Columbia, 246 p. Vancouver. 


Reports on a 1964 tnterdisctplinary effort. 
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Ritchie, J.vand F.. Hare 
L972 Late-Quaternary vegetation and climate near the Arctic tree line 


of northwestern North America. Quaternary Research, Vol. 1, 
ppy 631-342. 


Using palynological and megafaunal data from Tuktoyaktuk Peninsula 
evidence ts offered for a northward movement of forest during 

the Hypstthermal (8500-5500 B.P.). Present day tundra covered 
Tuktoyaktuk was then covered by forest. 


Roberts—Pichette, P. 
Oy. Annotated bibliography of permafrost-vegetation-wildlife- 
landform relationships. Canadian Department of the Environment, 
Forest Management Institute, FMR-X-43. 


Rowes, J. 
1959 Forest regions of Canada. Bulletin of the Forestry Branch, 
Department of Northern Affatrs and Natural Resources, no. 123, 
Ottawa. 


fedvow, J: and J. Cant ton 
1958 Concepts of soil formation and classification in Arctic regions. 
Averie, «Vols Li, pp. 166-179, Montreal. 


Arette Alaskan sotls are arranged tn a dratnage catena similar 
to that for southern latitudes. Suggestions are made concerning 
the construction of sotl maps. 


Tedrow, J. and H. Harries 
1960 Tundra soil in relation to vegetation, permafrost and glaciation. 
Oukos, Vols Li ap.) 237-249. 


Teavouge sand D. Hild 
$965 Arctic brown so1l. Sorl Sezvence, Vol. 380. pp. 205-2/5% 


Terasmae, J. : 
1958 Contributions to Canadian palynology. Pts. 1-3, Bulletin of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, No. 46, Ottawa. 


1959 Palaeobotanical study of buried peat from the Mackenzie River 
delta area, Northwest Territories. Canadian Journal of Botany, 
Vode? pps /lo-/is. “ObLawa: 


Pollen from peat accumulated during an interglactal pertod 
ts analyzed. 


1960 Contributions to Canadian palynology, No. 2, Pts. 1-2. Bulletin 
of the Geological Survey of Canada, No. 56. Ottawa. 


1961 Notes on late-Quaternary climatic changes in Canada. Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, Vol. 95, pp. 658-675. 
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Lerasmae, «J. 


1966 
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Thomas, M. 


193 


Palynology in the Canadian Arctic. Pollen et Spores, Vol. 4, no. 
ee Pexey ae 


Summary of work done and suggesttons for future research. 


A review of Quaternary palaeobotany and palynology in Canada. 
Paper of the Geologteal Survey of Canada, No. 67-13. Ottawa. 


Notes on Quaternary palaeocological problems in the Yukon 
Territory and adjacent regions. Paper of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, No. 67-46. Ottawa. 


Discusses problems -- climate, strattgraphy -- involved in 
Quaternary research tn the area. 


Recent pollen deposition in the northeastern District of 
Mackenzie, Northwest Territories, Canada. Proceedings of the 
and Internattonal Conference on Palynology, 1966. Utrecht. 


Some problems of the Quaternary palynology in the western mainland 
region of the Canadian Arctic. Paper of the Geological Soctety 
of Canada, No. 68-23. Ottawa. 


and O. Hughes 

Late-Wisconsin chronology and history of vegetation in the 
Ogilvie Mountains, Yukon Territory, Canada. Paleobotanist, 
Wo. ds, nos. l-25 pp. 32590-24. 


Three glactatitons in the Ogilvie Mountains are studies using 
Palynology and radtometrie dating. 


Mackenzie River and Yukon River drainage basins in Canada, 
1952-53. Water Survey Report, no. 8. Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 


Climatological atlas of Canada. Memoirs of the National Research 
Counetl,, Now 315) Ottawa. 


Vangengeim, E. 


1967) 


The effect of the Bering land bridge on the Quaternary 
mammalian faunas of Siberia and North America. IN: The Bering 
Land Bridge, edited by D.M. Hopkins, pp. 281-287. Stanford 
University Press. Stanford. 


Discusses faunal interchange between Asta and North America 
across the Bering land bridge at different times. 


Weteh. S. 
197i. 


Youngman, 


1968 


Zoltai, 5. 


1973 
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and Ji. Rigby 

Botanical and physiographic reconnaissance of northern Yukon. 
Setence Bulletin of Brigham Young Universtty, Btological Series, 
Vole 14, pp. l-64... Provo. 


Pi. 

Notes on mammals of southeastern Yukon Territory and adjacent 
Mackenzie District. Bulletin of the Nattonal Museum of Canada, 
Now. 223, pp. 70=86. Ottawa. 


Reports on mammals tn area wtth information on taxonomy and 
habitate. 


and W. Pettapiece 

Studies of vegetation, landform and permafrost in the Mackenzie 
valley. Report of the Environmental-Social Committee, Northern 
Pipelines, No. 73-74. Ottawa. 


Concerned with relattonships of vegetation, landform and 
permafrost in segments of both the Interior Plains and Cordilleran 
phystographte provinces. 
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Appendix B 


MACKENZIE RIVER: FORT SIMPSON TO FORT GOOD HOPE 


Timothy C. Losey 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton 


Be Re 


Introduetton 


The Mackenzie Pipeline Archaeological Project (M.P.A.P.) was initiated 
on 15 June 1973 and continued through 23 August 1973. During this period, 
archaeological reconnaissance was conducted along the eastern margins of 
the Mackenzie River valley from Fort Simpson (Mile 200) to Fort Good Hope 
(Mile 682). This phase of the project involved 482 miles of river travel. 
This portion of the project was referred to as the River Survey Phase which 
involved a field party of seven individuals. 

An additional 21-day survey was conducted later in the season, 
from 25 September through 16 October 1973, which is referred to as the Lake 
Survey Phase. This phase of the project was conducted exclusively by air 
charter and involved a field party of two individuals. It was designed to 
allow survey work among some of the larger lakes inaccessible to the river 
survey party. 

this abridged version of the M.PvA.P. Field Activities’ Report bries ly 
describes reconnaissance, testing, and archaeological discoveries for each 
of the two previously described survey phases. Activities of the River 
Survey Phase appear under the following seven sub-headings: (1) Willowlake 
River Area; (2) River Between Two Mountains Area; (3) Roche qui Trempe-a-1'- 
Eau/Mount Gaudet Area; (4) Blackwater River Area; (5) Fort Norman/Great Bear 
River Area; (6) Sans Sault Rapids Area; and (7) Fort Good Hope Area (Fig. 
BeID)- 

The Lake Survey Phase involved reconnaissance of lakes in the Fort 
Good Hope, Norman Wells, and Wrigley regions of Northwest Territories. 
ACtivauties tor this phase are discussed under the sub-headings: (1) Rorey 


Lake; (2) Loon Lake; (3) Turton Lake; (4) Kelly Lake; and (5) Fish Lake. 
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Survey activities are described with reference to the name of the lake 
investigated. 

A special Historic Sites section is included which describes the 
location and remains of 19th century fur trade sites of the upper and 
middle Mackenzie River regions. While not directly related to the survey 
of the Mackenzie development corridor, casual effort was made to relocate 
a few of the important remains not yet registered as archaeological sites. 

Details of site location; stratieraphy, excavations and artitact 


inventories are included at the end of each major section. 
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The River Survey Phase 


Willowlake River Area 

Willowlake River constitutes a major tributary of the Mackenzie River 
system penetrating over 200 miles eastward and draining the northern por- 
tion of Great Slave Plain and the Horn Plateau. The confluence of Willow- 
lake River with the Mackenzie lies 115 miles north of Fort Simpson, N.W.T. 
at 62°42'N X 123°07'W. A few miles north of the river mouth the McConnell 
Range of the Franklin Mountains rises to just over 2000 feet A.S.L. forming 
the commencement of this front-range complex east of Mackenzie River (Fig: 
Hieron ie 

A contemporary Slave Indian settlement is located on the north bank 
of Willowlake River at the confluence. Formerly, a small North West 
Company trading post which operated from 1817 to 1821 was located 1.5 miles 
upstream from the settlement (Gordon 1973). It is precisely at this point 
that the new Mackenzie Highway extension, now under construction, will cross 
Willowlake River. The area immediately surrounding the former trading post, 
Fort Alexander, is clearly delineated by an encroachment of aspen poplar 
which has replaced the spruce trees removed for fuel and building material. 

A field base camp was established 2.5 miles upstream from the mouth of 
Willowlake River on the north bank of a wide meander of the river. Since 
historic site Fort Alexander was already being excavated by a separate 
project, archaeological survey was carried out from there to a point 11 
miles upstream along both banks of the river. This was the maximum distance 
that could be penetrated as navigation was hampered by exceedingly low water 


levels; such situations caused problems throughout the field season. 
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Following initial reconnaissance, a total of 17 locales were examined 
and tested over a period of four days. Stream confluences, river terraces, 
and upland areas were ultimately given priority regarding more detailed 
examination. Advantage was also taken of natural stratigraphic exposures 
due to erosion. A long section of glacio-fluvial sands extending over 50 
feet above the river, 3.5 miles upstream from the mouth, was carefully 
examined for archaeological material, but no remains were encountered. 

During the course of site survey, four relatively recent Athabascan 
bush camps were encountered all of which are located on the north bank 
of the Willowlake River. Three of these were superficially noted while 
the fourth was recorded in some detail. Photographic documentation was 
employed to supplement field observations regarding this fourth, rather 
elaborate bush camp. Associated with this site is a single burial enclosed 
by means of a rude picket fence. 

Only one buried cultural component was located as a result of explora- 
tory excavation. The component, designated WL-2, is located on the north 
bank of a major bend in the river, three miles from the mouth. The material 
(Fig. B-3), consisting of a small scatter of fire-cracked rock, two caribou(?) 
tibia fragments, a beaver phalange, and a Dominion Cartridge Company .30-.30 
cal. shell case, was recovered from the upper 13 cm. of the A-h horizon 
between 7-10 cm. from the surface. A test excavation measuring 75 cm. X 
100 cm. was dug to a depth of 40 cm. without recovering any further material. 
The stratigraphic profile exposed in this test unit was recorded (Fig. B-4) 
and is presented with other details below. 

Approximately 2.5 miles upstream from the mouth of Willowlake River, 
on the north bank of the stream, a stratum of white volcanic ash was observed 


which is tentatively identified as the White River volcanic ash dated ca. 
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1500 B.P. (Lerbekmo and Campbell 1969). The stratum is situated some 60 cm. 
below surface in an alluvial section presently being eroded by the meandering 
Yiver channel. Directly below the ash level is an intermittent stratum of 
orange silt containing bits of charred wood and charcoal remains. The deposit 
iS interpreted: as a) forest® burn. horizon indicating that a significance forest 
cover did exist in the local area immediately prior to A.D. 500, the approxi- 
mate date of the White River eruption. The volcanic ash was also observed 

in Similar stratigraphic position along the east face of<ailarge alluvial 


island four miles upstream from the confluence. 
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SITE: WL-1 
LOCATION: Willowlake River 62°41'20"N. X 123°03'00"W. 
ASSEMBLAGE : 

Surface 


An Athabascan "Bush" camp consisting of a single tent site with 
elaborate stove platform constructed on small diameter spruce poles 
and two short stove supports made of four inch diameter logs. Other 
features include tent poles and pegs, make-shift saw horses and wood- 
chopping areas, a dog shelter, a conical brush shelter, and associated 


burial site surrounded by a rude picket fence of small sticks. 


SITE: WL-2 
LOCATION: Willowlake River 62°41'15"N. X 123°03'00"W. 
ASSEMBLAGE : 

Test Pit #1 


ATELTEACES 


1. Cartridge case, brass, Dominion Cartridge Company, .30-.30 cal. 


Faunal Remains 
1. Tibia, right medial shaft fragment 
2. Phalange (Castor canadensts) 


3. Bone splinter (unidentified) large mammal 
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River Between Two Mountains Area 

River Between Two Mountains has as its major source the 18 mile long 
Fish Lake, located some 27 miles east-southeast of Wrigley, N.W.1L: “The 
southwesterly flowing river breaches the 2000-foot McConnell Range of the 
Franklin Mountains 6.5 miles east of Mackenzie River and joins the Jatter 
133 river miles north of Fort Simpson (Mile 333) at 62°56'Ne & 193°13 a, 
The river is deeply entrenched for over half its course between Fish Lake 
and Mackenzie River. Older terrace deposits are consequently rare in 
occurrence and are best defined near the confluence. The river is shallow 
and rocky for most of its length being navigable perhaps only in spring 
when at or near its flood level. 

One mile north of the mouth of River Between Two Mountains and on 
the east bank of Mackenzie River is a small Slave Indian settlement. Accord- 
ing to Usher (1971), two independent traders operated posts located approxi- 
mately seven miles upstream on the Mackenzie from 1937-1963. Immediately 
south of the river confluence was observed the remains of a 20-foot square 
cabin for which there is apparently no record. Presently, a Department of 
Public Works highway construction camp and a Hire North training camp are 
located a short distance from the south bank of the river mouth. 

Three areas within the area of concentration were examined in detail 
and tested (Fig. B-5). These are: (1) the river mouth along both banks 
and terraces; (2) two unnamed lakes five miles infand north of tthe giver: 
and (3) the River Between Two Mountains pass, 6.5 miles inland from Mac- 
kenzie River. The activities concerning the three areas will be discussed 
in the order presented above. 

1. Both the north and south banks of the mouth of River Between Two 


Mountains have been subjected to recent disturbances. On the north bank, 
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much bulldozer activity in connection with the construction of a dirt air- 
strip has deranged the local geomorphology but also presented surface expo- 
Sures that would not be available otherwise. A few stone flakes were 
reportedly found on the airstrip near the edge of the riverbank (Derry, 
personal communication). However, severe ice-jamming and active erosion 
combine to make this locale an unlikely one regarding site preservation. 

A very well preserved alluvial terrace sequence is extant on the 
south bank approximately 100 yards from the Mackenzie River. Two terraces 
above the modern flood plain are presently situated spproximately eight 
and twelve feet above the present water level. Much recent native activity 
in the vicinity is evinced by the presence of old ax-cut stumps. A series 
of 12 one meter test pits placed in a more-or-less random fashion over the 
terrace sequence were excavated to various depths ranging from 30 cm. to 
60 cm. below the surface. Although the potential for site preservation in 
this locality is considered very high, no archaeological material or other 
evidence for human occupation was recovered. 

2. Two inter-connected lakes located five miles inland and one half 
to one mile north of the river were surveyed. The first and largest of 
these was given the field designation "Canoe Lake" as the entire shoreline 
was surveyed by a small canoe party. Adjacent to the west shore of this 
northwest-trending lake lies a low till ridge approximately 400 yards long 
and 100 yards wide rising perhaps 10-12 feet above the present lake level 
(ea. 750 ft. A.S.L.). The land form is conspicuous for its birch and aspen 
forest cover in the otherwise black spruce muskeg surroundings. 

Extensive test excavation was conducted at Canoe Lake and consisted 
of 20 one meter squares oriented along three transects parallel to the 


western shore and till ridge. The stratigraphy may be summarized as 
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follows. Units in the spruce forest revealed an A-h horizon 10-15 cm. thick 
followed by a thin, dark B horizon below which is approximately 15 cm. of 
reddish-yellow silty sand with occasional pebbles. Profiles observed in 
the birch/aspen forested areas were similar excepting the A-h horizon which 
is only 4=5 cm. thick, A white ash layer ca, iacm. thick was observed et 
the interface of the A-h and C horizons (little if any B horizon exists) 
which is interpreted as White River volcanic ash as was observed in certain 
alluvial sections at Willowlake River. Subsequent laboratory analysis has 
confirmed this indentification. No archaeological material was recovered 
from any of the excavation units. 

The second lake, designated "Bell Lake," lies above Canoe Lake (at 
ea. 1000 ft. A.S.L.) on the west flanks of Bell Ridge of the McConnell 
Range. The two lakes are connected by an intermittent stream. The western 
shoreline of the small, half-mile long lake is no longer active and supports 
floatine muskep 20-30 feet from tite shore, The eastern shoreline vices 
abruptly to merge with the slope of Bell Ridge. 

The stratigraphy of areas tested along the west shore exhibits an 
A-h horizon 10 cm. thick underlain by a silty-clay unit to an unknown depth. 
The subsoil material is derived from the limestone bedrock exposed in Bell 
Ridge and shows only slight color alteration in the upper 20 cm. No 
archaeological remains of any kind were recovered from the Bell Lake. 

3. The River Between Two Mountains Pass through Bell Ridge (el. 6/70 
ft. A.S.L.) was reached by overland trek along existing seismic cutlines 
in the region. Reconnaissance was limited to three days. One day was spent 
on the south side of the pass and two on the north. Ridges, prominent points 
of land, and riverbanks and terraces in the pass were examined. Alluvial 


terrace sequences were best. preserved on the north bank of the river. 
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The north side of the pass was reached by rordine the river. “Ridges 
and slopes here were similarly surveyed, but in addition a series of allu- 
vial terraces were tested with test excavations dug to a maximum deptn of 
30 cm. The two terraces stand cq. 25 feet and 30 feet above the river. No 
cultural material was recovered in any of these test units, although evi- 
dence of a former forest burn was observed at approximately 25 cm. below the 
surface. 

Two sites were located, however, one of which is in an exposure created 
by a recent seismic cut-line through the pass at the base of Bell Ridge. The 
sate, (REIM-15 is of prehistoric origin, consisting of a small hearth’ con— 
taining numerous fragments of burned and calcined animal bone, chipping 
detritus, and stone and antler artifacts (Fig. B-6). The feature was 
bisected and the contents removed for later laboratory analysis. Two one- 
meter squares, two contiguous one-meter squares with a 120 cm. X 180 cm. 
extension, and a one by one-half meter stratigraphic control pit were 
excavated at the site. 

The second site (RBTM-2) consists of the remains of a 50-75 year old 
log dwelling. The cabin, located a few yards north of a former river chan- 
nel, consists of three courses of wall logs covered by the collapsed remains 
of a pole roof capped with earth. Corners are the single saddle-notch type 
with door jambs ax-hewn and doweled in place. Overall dimensions are 13 X 
10 feet center-to-center. Test excavation yielded no archaeological material. 

Excavation of RBTM-1 and subsequent laboratory analysis of materials 
recovered from the hearth feature (RBTM-1) may be summarized as follows. 
Except for a small scatter of calcined bone and white welded tuff chipping 
detritus, the majority of cultural materials from the site originate from 


within or directly adjacent to the feature. The hearth itself is comprised 
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of a bed of grey/white ash filled with burned and calcined bone. Its overall 
dimensions are 85 X 28 cm. and 2-3 cm. thick. Identifiable faunal remains 
contained in the matrix include caribou, hare, beaver, fish, and clam. Approx- 
imately 4-5 lbs. of fire-cracked rock were associated with the hearth. 

Surrounding the hearth were flakes and detritus of milky quartz and 
light grey to brown welded tuff. A very thin biface made of arenacious shale, 
135 X 69 X 9 mm., was recovered 25 cm. from the edge of the hearth. One face 
exhibits a series of minute striations centered along the axis of the flat 
face and a second series perpendicular to these crossing near the center. 

Some slight polish is also discernable. Two other artifacts recovered from 

disturbed context near the hearth include a small milky quartz biface and a 

worked antler strip, 170 mm. long, cut from the cortex of an antler beam or 

tine. The latter artifact is slightly curved with parallel sides possessing 
projecting spurs on alternate corners of each end. 

Observations made from the exposed profile in a stratigraphic control 
pit indicate that the original provenance of the cultural material at RBIM-1 
is at the interface between a 16 cm. thick A-h horizon and the 8 cm. thick 
B horizon, or 16 cm. below surface (Fig. B-7). The subsoil is of alluvial 


origin as is the local geomorphology. 
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SITE: RBTM-1 


LOCATION: 


ASSEMBLAGE : 


Stiismace 


River Between Two Mountains 62°55'45"N. 123°00'W. 


Artifacts 


le 
Use 


Biface, milky quartz, 60mm X 35mm X 13mm. 


antler, cut strip. Slightly curved with projecting spur on 
alternate ends. 170mm X 14mm X 2.5mm. | 


Test Pit #2 


AGEracts 
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Biface, arenaceous shale. Marginal retouching missing one end. 
Shows minute striae at right angles in the center of one side. 
135mm X 69mm X 5mm. 


Flake, biface thinning. Ignimbrite 8mm X 8mm. 

Flakes, ignimbrite, light grey, 26 pieces, average 5mm. 
DEetrieus,, Lenamoriate, Lieht @erey, LOZ pleces. 

Detritus, Denimbrite, brown, 2 pieces. 


Detritus, milky quartz, 2 pieces: 


Faunal remains 


Rangtfer 

iewrate lla. lett. 

2. Vertebra, caudal. 

35) “Phalanx, 2nd, lateral condyle, dictal fracmenc. 
an Rib, dietal fragment. 

Castor 

5. Vertebra, caudal. 

6. Zygoma, right fragment. 

7. \¥emur, distal condyle, 

Lepus 

8. Femur, left lateral condyle, distal. 
QO) Tibla, Jefe, lateral vcondyle, distal. 
10. Maxilla, alveolar process, fragment. 
Ll. Incisor,. 94 preces: 

12. Mandible, 3 pieces, right. 
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Mterotus spp. 

ts, Femur, left, distal fragment. 

14. Maxilla, fragment. 

id. Nasal bone, fragment. 

Miscellaneous 

16. Mussel shell bi-valve, fragment (Unto spp.). 
17. Boney plates (fish), 3 pieces. 

18. Bone shaft (bird), 14 pieces. 

19. Bone shaft (large mammal), 13 pieces. 


20. Bone fragments, burned, 108 pieces. 
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Roche qui Trempe-a-1'Eau/Mount Gaudet Area 


The Roche qui Trempe-a-1'Eau/Mount Gaudet complex is situated nine miles 
north of the settlement of Wrigley, Northwest Territories, Mackenzie River 
Molews65e2t 63° 20'N 123-37 W. It consists of a rather spectacular Middle 
Devonian limestone outcrop associated with a major thrust fault which tran- 
sects the Mackenzie Valley at this point. The highest peak in the complex 
te Mount, Gaudet which rises: to nearly 2,000 ft. AsS.L. (Fie. B-8). 

Immediately south, Roche qui Trempe-a-1'Eau plunges almost vertically 
into the waters of the Mackenzie forming a sheer wall for a distance of over 
one mile. Consequently, the width of the Mackenzie is constricted and current 
welocity reaches 6-7 miles per hour. Similarly, the east face of the complex 
rises steeply to the summit which is divided by a low saddle 1,500 A.S.L. 

This saddle separates Roche qui Trempe-a-1'Eau from Mount Gaudet which is 
some 500 feet higher than the former peak. 

In 1/89, Alexander Mackenzie reported sighting somewhere along the 
western flanks of the Mount Gaudet complex a small band of Athabascans who 
were allegedly hiding from marauding Cree Indians (Lamb 1970). Whether the 
complex served any function other than as a refuge is not known. Nevertheless, 
the ridge forms a striking feature on the landscape and may well have had a 
number of important resource and/or spiritual functions. 

The east bank of Mackenzie River along the slopes of Mount Gaudet 
complex was examined for a distance of 1.5 miles north from the termination 
of the sheer walls of Roche qui Trempe-a-l'Eau. Seven one-meter test excava- 
tions were randomly placed along the bench or terrace on the west flanks of 
the ridge complex. A 4.5 mile circuit up the west face of the ridge into 
the central saddle was made. Several attempts were made to survey two of the 
larger lakes at the base of the complex, but only one of them was reached. 

The unnamed water body possesses no apparent shoreline other than at the margin 
of a floating muskeg. The circuit to the lake involved some four miles of 
muskeg travel. 

A total of five days was spent in the Roche qui Trempe-a-1'Eau complex, 
two of which were consumed by rain and foul weather. Survey conducted during 


the balance of the period failed to turn up any evidence of archaeological 


significance. 
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Blackwater River Area 


The headwaters of Blackwater River are formed by 20 mile long Blackwater 
Lake situated some 25 miles east of Mackenzie River immediately east of the 
McConnell Range, Franklin Mountains. A pass through the range at approximately 
650 feet A.S.L. has developed as a result of erosional downcutting by 
Blackwater River. The river drains a very large area of the northwestern 
portion of Great Slave Plain. It joins the Mackenzie 212 miles north of Fort 
Simpson (mile 412) at 63°56'N 12k aa sine 250 feet A.S.L. Blackwater Lake 
itself is fed by tributaries draining regions adjacent to Fish Lake and as 
far south as Willowlake River. | 

Two clusters of recent cabins are shown on modern topographic maps of 
the Blackwater River area. The first consists of two small cabins with earth 
covered roofs and indications of at least two other structures approximately 
500 yards east of Mackenzie River on the north back of Blackwater River (Fig. 
B-9). The site was given field designation BW-1 and is probably the remains 
of the trading post operated by independent trader Charles Cox from 1928 to 
Polo, (Usher 197 Ley L).. 

Another isolated cabin ruins was located on the north bank of Blackwater 
River ca. 3/4 mile east of Mackenzie River and approximately 800 yards east 
Of site BW-1. This site (BW=-2) parallels the river for a distance. of ar tease 
three miles from the mouth. It consists of the remains of a large stone fire- 
place situated in the northwest corner of a single, structure whose limits are 
defined by visible wall-course remains on all four sides. A small storage 
pit occupies the center of the structure. The general condition of the remains 
suggests that the cabin probably originates from around the turn of the 
century. 

A second cluster of cabins is situated adjacent to a Bench Mark on the 
west bank of Mackenzie River opposite the mouth of Blackwater River. The 
cabins originate from a trading post operated by independent trader Amos 
Schellenberger from 193/7/38-(?), and associated native dwellings. The latter 


cabins are well endowed with various articles of ethnographic interest. 
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A third wery Laree <eroup of cabins is loeazted® 25 miles mort aor 
Blackwater River on the east bank of Mackenzie River. The location is believed 
to be that referred to by Usher (1971) as a trading post operated from 1930 
to 1932 by independent trader L.D. Vibbard. The site, designated BW-3, consists 
of a series of four cabins, three of which are oriented magnetic North 
(37°57'E of True North). The fourth and probably the oldest structure is 
oriented True North and has partially collapsed. Eight additional small out- 
buildings were also observed, most of which were probably dog houses. The 
largest of the four structures measures approximately 20 feet square and was 
very likely the central trading house. 

A field base camp was established one half mile from the mouth of 
Blackwater River for a period of five days. Archaeological survey was 
conducted eastward along both the north and south banks of the river for a 
distance of 2.5 miles and 1.5 miles respectively. Terraces were tested and 
exposures along both banks examined. A large area previously cleared and 
occupied by the Department of Public Works on the south bank of the confluence 
was also checked. Terraces and meander ridges on the north bank were 
extensively tested. The east bank of Mackenzie River was reconnoitered for 
a distance of two miles both north and south from the confluence. Portions 
of the Canadian National Telecommunications cut-line and other recent cut- 
lines in the general area were also scrutinized. The summit of the 600 foot 
north valley wall was surveyed and exposed soil profiles in the many inter- 
mittent streams on the slopes were examined. A total of 22 one-meter squares 
were excavated within the terrace complex and north banks of the river. 

The survey for archaeological sites in the area of Blackwater River 
yielded no remains of prehistoric origin and only one site (BW-2) which may 
be of historic interest. The only other material recovered in the general 
area consists of 12 fragments of human skeletal material collected from the 
surface of the telecommunications line a short distance east of the large 
trading post site, BW-3. 


Osteological material from the cut-line location, (BW-4), consists of 
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aeetett-central upper incisor, and left first fib of what appears to be an 
adult. Additional material includes the glenoid portion of a right scapula, 
a left-second proximal phalange missing the proximal end, the neural-arch 
portwon.of the fifth or sixth cervical vertebra, fragments wor the right and 
left parietals in the region of the Bregma, and three fragments of rib 
attributable to a child. The extremely small size of the vertebra, phalange, 
and very thinsperietal tragments as compared to the adult-sized first rib 
and well-worn incisor is the basis for suggesting the presence of two 
individuals. Two small, unidentifiable bone fragments and a white plastic 
button were the only other associated materials. The proximity of the bone 
remains to the 1930's trading establishment suggests that the burials (7) 


may be associated with that site. 
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Site. MBWad 


LOCATION: Blackwater River 63°56'45"N 124°10'00"W. 


ASSEMBLAGE : 
Surface 


The presumed remains of a trading post operated 1928-1931(?) by 
independent trader Charles Cox. Site consists of two log dwellings 
teacine Blackwater River. The western cabin is ca. 15 feet square, 
dirt and pole roofed, with a small annex extending from the north 
walls “The eastern cabin is a Low cas 15 feet 20 feet Structure with 
dirt roof and floor. There are indications of at least two earlier 


SEGbUCEUKEeS. 
Sits:  BweD 
LOCATION: Blackwater River 63°56'55"N 124°09'10"W. 


ASSEMBLAGE : 


SUbEAce 


A single log dwelling, the remains of which are represented by well 
defined wall-=course rémains on all four sidés, a central sterage pit 
or cellar, and a large stone fireplace/chimney remains in the north- 
west corner. Outside dimensions of the structure are approximately 


i> feet by 16 féet. 


SITE. | BWe3s 


HOC{VIONe wRlackwater River 63 57'50"N 194° 11 20". 


ASSEMBLAGE : 


Surface 

The presumed remains of a trading post operated 1930-1932 by 
independent trader “LL.D. Vibbard,. The Site Consists of Four log 
structures having outside dimensions 14 feet by 14 feet, 20 feet by 

20 feet, 14 feet by 16 feet, and 14 reet by 14 feel. Hignt additional 
small out-buildings are present. The largest cabin consists of square 
hewn logs dove-tailed at the corners, and fastened with dowel pegs. 


SITES  BW-4 


LOCATION: Blackwater River 63°57'5O"N 12°10" 507W. 


ASSEMBLAGE : 
Surface 


Mietbiacias 


1. Button, plastic white, two perforations joined by shallow groove, 


19mm in diameter. Central portion convex with pronounced rim 


around circumference. 
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Faunal Remains 


Homo sapiens 


ACs 
wae 
Ds 


Ripe arse Wert adult). 
Incisor, left upper central (adult). 


Scapula, right fragment of glenoid and spino-glenoid notch 
(sub-adult). 


Phalanx, left proximal, second less proximal end (sub-adult). 


Parietals, right and left at Bregma; the right having 
approximately equal portions of sagittal and coronal borders 
while the left is a small portion of the sagittal border 
only (sub-adult). 


Vertebra, cervical > or 6, portion of the neural arch 
(sub-adult). 


Rib, head, med, and dist. fragments, three pieces. 
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Fort Norman/Great Bear River Area 


Great Bear River enters the Mackenzie from the northeast flowing some 
63 miles from Great Bear Lake. The settlement of Fort Norman is situated 
on the right bank of Mackenzie River immediately upstream from this confluence 
stem le: 513; 64°54'N 125°35'W (Fig. B-10). Great Bear River is a major 
tributary of the Mackenzie and drains a large portion of the Great Bear 
Plain. The latter region is seperate from the Mackenzie Lowlands by the 
Norman Range of the Franklin Mountains resulting in the formation of St. 
Charles rapids located on Great Bear River 30 miles upstream from the mouth. 
A prominent land-mark known as "Bear Rock" stands just over 1,500 feet A.S.L. 
immediately west of the confluence and opposite the settlement. A chain of 
very large, narrow lakes situated in a major fault zone in the Norman Range 
drain into Great Bear River from the northwest via Brackett River six miles 
from the mouth. 

The right bank of Mackenzie River was reconnoitered in the vicinity 
Or the settlement for a total distance of 2.5 miles eastward firem the 
cont iuence. Recent Construction of a road along the modérm flood—pilaim 
immediately above the beach offers a more-or-less continuous exposed profile 
fon one mile alougrtie river in this area. 

Two terrace levels at the settlement were examined through exposures 
resultine trom erosion and construction. “An often used bush trail sunning 
along the summit of the steep bedrock outcrop one mile east of the town 
gave access to exposures at the 250 foot contour where bedrock is overlain 
with lacustrine sand and silt. 

Six terrace remnants all at approximately the same elevation were 
examined and tested on Great Bear River. A total of 17, oné meter and’ one 
half meter test excavations were emplaced on the east banks and 29 similar 
units excavated on the west banks. In both cases, however, penetration 
was often limited to immediately below the mosses (ca. 10-20 cm) where 
permafrost is encountered. An additional 12 test units were excavated at 


approximately 250 feet A.S.L. atop the west bank 1.5 miles upstream from 


the mouth. 
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Six miles upstream from Mackenzie River, survey and testing was con- 
ducted in the vicinity of Brackett River. The testing was confined to a 
150 foot high sand capped ridge one half mile from the river mouth and over- 
looking an ox-bow lake in the Brackett River Valley. Thirty one-meter and 
one-half meter units were excavated in the general area which is composed of 
a park-like birch/aspen community. Ten of the exploratory units were con- 
centrated in a single area while the balance was scattered randomly for a 
distance of one mile. 

The net results of seven days of archaeological survey in the Fort 
Norman region was the discovery of three prehistoric sites. Two of these 
were located on the lower terrace below the Fort Norman town site. The 
third was located by exploratory excavation along the tops and margins of 
the west valley walls of Great Bear River. The two sites below the settlement 
were given field designations FN-1 and FN-2 while the single component on 
Great Bear River was designated GB-1. 

sLte” FN—L consists, of 4 number of large birch bark wirasments sal) or 
which bear evidence of cutting, perforation, and folding (Fig. B-11). The 
material was located in an exposure of the 200 foot (lower) terrace cut by a 
lane leading to the beach below. The bark artifacts are situated in river 
alluvium approximately 100 cm below surface and over an area of 7/75 cm 
hemizontally. Whe artifacts are divided into Chiree unitssacothiey were 
naturally clustered. The units are designated A, B, C, and A' which was 
later added to accommodate additional material recovered from beneath Unit A. 

The bark artifacts lie within a stratum of discontinuously banded, 
grey and black fine silt interspersed with bits of wood and charcoal com- 
pressed into very thin lenses (Fig. B-12). 

Birch bark material recovered from Unit A consists of one large sheet 
and several smaller fragments. The large sheet has been folded forming a 
piece 20 cm X 20 cm having a double layer 12 cm to 15 cm wide. One side of 
the piece has a straight cut edge with perforations spaced at intervals of 


ca. 15 mm extendine along the entire edge. 
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Unit B contains bark fragments consisting primarily of two roughly 
rectangular pieces each approximately 10 cm X 20 cm with perforations along 
two adjacent edges on one piece, and two converging rows 20 mm from the edge 
on the other. Unit C includés a rectanewlar piece 15 cm xX 36 cm which has 
been folded, each side to the center and slightly overlapping, and fastened 
through a single row of perforations appearing in four groups having six to 
10 perforationsveach.» -Thé ¢roups in turn are spacéa ca. 20 mm apart. 

Two large sections of cut and perforated birch bark recovered from 
beneath Unit A (Unit A') are of special interest since they were identified 
by local informants John and Elizabeth Yekaleya as portions of a type of 
bark canoe seat or cushion which was manufactured and used within their 
life-time. 

The canoe seat or cushion as it was described by the Yekaleyas was 
apparently made by simply folding the edges of a sheet of bark to the centre 
and stitching them in place. A feature which might then be added consists 
of folding the corners of the cushion back over the main portion much as one 
might wrap a long, flat parcel. The result is a cushion with pointed rather 
than flat or blunted ends. 

The bark remains recovered in Unit A' are apparently the remains of 
this second, more elaborate type. The artifact was reportedly used as a 
cushion in the bottom of a watercraft to distribute the weight of a sitting 
or kneeling individual over a wider area of the fragile craft. 

Since there is no reliable way to @stimate the rate of deposition of 
the alluvium exposed at site FN-1, it is difficult to estimate the antiquity 
of the bark material recovered from the site except to say that the artifacts 
are almost certainly of prehistoric origin. Whatever its absolute age, the 
material is of interest concerning the advent of the birch bark watercraft 
in aboriginal Mackenzie Valley. 

site FN-2 consists of a large hearth located in an exposure of the lower 
térrace at the edge of property owned by Mra Jack Hardy, a long-time resident 
of Fort Norman. The hearth is comprised of ash, calcined bone remains of hare, 


fish, and beaver, and fire-cracked rock (Fig. B-13). The feature lay 12 cm 


to 20 cm below the surface and is 75 cm X 130 cm in plan dimension. Maximum 
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vertical depth is 10 cm atthe center. Théesteéature is contained in a banded 
black, orange, and buff colored alluvial silt unit containing Imtermietent sash 
and charcoal layers suggestive of periodic burning (Fig. B-14). The silt 

Unie 1s 20=75 em) tnick. 

A test unit measuring 180 cm X 85 cm was emplaced above the exposed 
hearth and the upper 15-20 cm of overburden removed by trowel. When thoroughly 
exposed, the hearth appeared to be roughly bisected by the erosion and 
slumping which had destroyed an estimated 50Z of the feature. A small intrusive 
pit /0 cm in diameter and filled with recent refuse borders the west edge of 
the hearth. Both deposits were completely exposed and their contents removed 
for later laboratory analyses. The extreme fragility of tiny calcined bone 
fragments contained in the hearth made this procedure essential. A total of 
64 lbs of Hearth-fill was recovered. Fire-cracked rock amounted to 8.5 lbs. 

Subsequent flotation of 50Z (32 lbs) of fill recovered from the hearth 
yielded 2.5 lbs of tiny calcined bone fragments. A minimum count of species 
contained ini the ash matrix inclaides hare (5), beaver (1) and fish G7): 

Fish are represented by 64 cranial fragments and 198 cantra, 37% of which are 
whole. Charcoal remains adequate for carbon-14 assay were also recovered. 

In addition to the faunal and botanical material, 52 pieces of blue-grey 
ignimbrite consisting of four flakes with percussion bulbs, three biface 
thinning flakes, and 45 pieces of detritus were recovered. A thick retouched 
quartzite flake 75 mm X 46 mm and 24 mm thick was also collected from a 
recently disturbed area. Directly below the feature in the active beach zone, 
a small, lanceolate biface made of similar blue-grey ignimbrite was collected 
by a passerby which may have originated from the feature. Additional details 
plus an inventory of material recovered from the intrusive refuse pit are 
presented at the end of this section. 

The prehistoric component discovered as a result of exploratory exca- 
vation along Great Bear River (GB-1) is situated ca. 150 feet above the river 
at 250 feet A.S.L. on a narrow sand ridge which parallels the bank of the river. 
The ridge is some 60 yards long and perhaps 10 yards wide. The cultural 
material originates from the base of the A-h horizon approximately five 
centimeteres below surface. The interface between the humus and B horizon is 


marked by a thin elluviated zone (Ae horizon) from which most of the artifacts 
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derive (fig. B=15). The soil type may be ‘classified as réposel. 

Two small flakes of milky quartz were recovered initially from two 
one-meter test units excavated on the ridge. Additional testing which 
consisted of two intersecting 5.0 M and 5.5 M trenches, one meter in width 
yielded seven flakes and detrital pieces. Except for two pieces of purplish- 
grey argillitic shale, all of the: lithic material iS milky, quarte, The Warcer 
material is available almost anywhere in the region from exposures on the 
Canadian Shield. 

Unfortunately, no recognizable features were associated with any of the 


material and no faunal or other organic remains were encountered. 
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LOCATION: 


ASSEMBLAGE : 


Si (ee 


Fort Norman 64°54'03"N 125°34'50"w. 


Test Location #1 


Artifacts 

I. Bireh bark, large sheeG folded double.--20 co xX 20cm with 
perforations along one edge spaced 15 mm apart. (See Unit A). 

2. Birch bark, (2 pieces) 2 10 cm % 20cm rectangular with 
perforations. (See Unit B). 

3, Birch bark, 15 cm X% 38 cm rectansular toldéed both sides toa 
the center and overlapped. Perforations occur in a single 
row-appearing, in, groups of from six to-ten perforations ieach. 
(See Unit 16)2 

4, Birch bark, 40 cm X 12 cmirectangular, two pieces folded one 
inside the other. The outer sheet bears perforations spaced 
20 mm apart. (SeeyUni ies"). 

5. Birch bark, triangular (equilateral) 25 cm. Two edges are 
folded to the center and joined by a seam extending from the 
apex to the base. Perforations are spaced 12 mm apart. 

(See Unit A”). 
6. Birch bark, identical to #5 above but fragmentary. 
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SITE: -FN-2 
LOCATION: Fort Norman 64°54'03"N 125°34'SO"W. 


ASSEMBLAGE : 
Test Pit #1 (hearth) 
Artifacts 


1. Flakes, biface thinning, blue-grey ignimbrite. Three pieces. 
2. Flakes, blue-grey ignimbrite, retain percussion bulb, 4 pieces. 
3. Detritus, blue-grey ignimbrite, 45 pieces. 


Faunal remains 
Lepus 


Humerus, right distal fragment. 

Humerus, left distal fragment. 

Humerus, right proximal fragment. 

Humerus, left proximal fragment. 

Scapula, right proximal fragment. 

Scapula, left proximal fragment. 

Scapula, right spinous process. 

Scapula, left spinous process. 

Ulna, right proximal fragment, two pieces. 

10. Ulna, left proximal fragment, three pieces. 

ll. Ulna, left shaft fragment. 

12. Radius, right proximal fragment, two pieces. 

13. Radius, left proximal fragment, three pieces. 
14. Femur, head, right. 

io. Femur, right distal lateral condyle. 

fo. etelvis, right acetabulum, threet pieces, 

17. Pelvis, left acetabulum, three pieces. 

16,0 Pelvis, right Jllium trasment. 

19, Metatarsal, (2?) distal fragment, two pieces... 
ZO. Phalanx—1; posterior distal fragment, three; pvecesc:. 
21. |'Phalanx-l, posterior proximal fragment. four pieces. 
223, Phalanx-1l, anterior, two pieces. 

23.0 sPhalanx-L., anterior distal fragment. two pieces: 
24, \rhalanx=3, anterior, two pieces, 

25, Ribs, proximal fragments, three pieces. 

26. Vertebra, lumbar, fragments, two pieces. 

Pio Maxillav and 2yeoma, xrignt,, Pive pieces: 

28 Maxilla. and zycona, Jett, fivespieces. 

29. 2yeomatic process. Kight,,. Two pleces. 

30, Zygomatic process, left. 

31a yineisor, Lett upper. 

32. Mandibular condyle, right. 

63. “Mandibwilar condyle, Leit, three pieces: 

34. Mandible. angular process, ert: 

85. \Mandible, body and first molar, left, two piecee. 
36. Mandible, body with 4th and 5th molar, left. 
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Castor 

3/7, Fibula,, risht shalt fragment. 

38. Metatarsal-3, right proximal (epiphysis). 
oe) Vertebra, caudal, two pieces. 

40. Vertebra, caudal epiphyses, three pieces. 
41. Phalanx-1, shaft fragment. 

Pisces 

42 Centra, /3 pieces. 

43. (Géntra. fracments., "125 (pieces. 

44, Cranial fragments, 64 pieces. 

45 Otoliths, -/ pieces. 


(Intrusive Pit) Test Pit #1 


Artifacts 

3. File, steel, missing tang. 

4. NAiL. avon, 4 inen2 eoumon. 

5. Cartridge case, brass, Dominion Cartridge Company, .30-.30 cal. 
6. Tin strip, 63mm X 10mm X 5mm. 

7. TanCoever, Ghumtitas) 7am ein. 

Oo. (Tin can base) 10¢mm dia.) iam Ire. 

0. Garbon; Elashiseur pattery core. 
10. Tin ‘can key. 
ll. Glass, clear, fragment. 
12. Light bulb base with filament post. 
13. Ceramic, rim sherd, glazed white, 80mm dia. 
14. Insulator, ceramic, white. 
15. Pipe, smoking, wood fragment. 
16. Leather, glove or mitten gusset. 
ea “Tin. Jad-fraement, 10smar aia. 
19. Wire, (baits) 2105 tn .-dia. 2 pieces. 
20.) Wire. double twist,” Cas 400 anv aia. strands. 
21. Cordage, (knotted) fiber fragments. 


Faunal Remains 


Rangtfer 


46. 


Radius, left proximal end (sawed). 


tie Patella. welt. 

48. Phalanx-1, proximal end fragment. 

49. Phalanx, distal condyle only. 

20.. Vertebra, cervical, transverse process. 

51. Vertebra, cervical, fragment of transverse foramen. 

52. Bone, fragments (unidentified), burned and calcined. 
Miscellaneous 

Lk. Pebble, flat-circular 50mm dia. 15mm thick. 
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SiTe®. WeRe=L 
LOCATION: Great Bear River 64°34'30"N 125°55'25"W. 


ASSEMBEAGE: 
Test Trench #1 
ATtifacts 


1. Flake, biface thinning, milky quartz, spatu-shaped expanding 
from bulb. 29mm X 31mm X 6mm. 


2 lake, expanding, milky quartz, small flat platform. 
25mm X 19mm X 4mm. 


3. Flake, parallel sided, milky quartz, no bulb. 
20mm X 14mm X 3mm. 


4, Flake, expanding, milky quartz. 
15mm X 22mm X 4mm. 


De VeLriticw Maiiky quartz, two preces: 


6. Core (?) fragment, milky quartz, blocky. 
49mm X 26mm X 15mm. 


¥.~ Detritus, purple-erey argillite, two pieces. 
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Sans Sault Rapids Area 


Sans Sault Rapids is located at Mackenzie River mile 632 64°42'N 
128°48'W where the river intersects the termination of the Norman Range of 
the Franklin Mountains. Here the river takes a sharp bend changing its 
course from due west to north, pivoting around the base of East Mountain 
which rises to a height of 1,436 feet A.S.L. (Fig. B-16). The mountain is 
formed by a major fault scarp which is revealed as a sheer, nearly vertical 
north facing wall in which middle-Devonian and Ordovician age limestones 
and shales are exposed. The mile wide Sans Sault Rapids are a result of 
this fault disturbance leaving only a swift, narrow channel open to 
navigation. 

Downstream 3.5 miles from the rapids Hanna River enters from the east 
draining the region north of the Franklin Mountains. Bat Hills, situated 
two miles further downstream from Hanna River are also the result of 
tectonic disturbances. Donnelly River enters the Mackenzie from the east 
at mile 642 65°49'N 128°51'W some six miles below Bat Hills. 

Except for relatively small, isolated areas, nearly all of the region 
extending north from the Mackenzie in the vicinity of East Mountain to 
Donnelly River has been exposed to recent forest fire. In many areas, large 
tracts of charred standing spruce may be observed. Removal of insulating 
forest "duff" along streams and rivers has resulted in severe erosion and 
derangement of local drainage patterns. Hanna River is apparently especially 
susceptible to damage due to the presence of very soft sediments which form 
its banks. Severe slumping and subsequent erosion has resulted in nearly 
complete obliteration of former terraces at the mouth. 

A base field camp was established at the point on the right bank of 
Mackenzie River at mile 630, 1.5 miles above Sans Sault Rapids: the river 
bank here consists of an active flood-plain extending approximately 1,000 
yards inland where it intersects the steep southern flanks of East Mountain. 
Consequently, survey in the immediate area was directed toward examination 
of three inland lakes; Ration Lake and two other unnamed lakes, which were 


given the names "Round Lake" and "Jenny Lake" for survey purposes. 
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Round Lake is situated approximately 1.5 miles east of Mackenzie River 
at the base of East Mountain and was reached by means of overland trek. The 
trek involved a 12 mile circuit which included the entire north shoreline of 
the 1.25 X .75 mile lake. The lake has become considerably diminished in 
recent times owing to the encroachment of muskeg. The shoreline is generally 
poorly defined and ringed with sedge, willow, and muskeg zones. Two localities 
along the north shore were tested and a total of twelve one-meter squares 
excavated. Soils exposed by overturned spruce trees resulting from the forest 
fire were also examined. No archaeological material was recovered from 
Round Lake nor from the mouth of Hanna River which was included in the circuit. 

Jenny Lake is located in a faulted region which forms a high pass 
through the eastern end of East Mountain. Elevation of the lake is approxi- 
mately 400 feet A.S.L. The north shore is gently sloping while the southern 
margin rises as a sheer wall 150 feet high having little or no active beach 
zone at its base. The lake was reached by means of overland trek. One day 
was spent on the, shoreline of the 1.25 X .25 mile: lake during which one-half 
of the eastern lake shore was examined and tested. About 50% of the area 
surrounding the lake was burned and many large spruce trees have subsequently 
overturned offering numerous soil exposures which were checked. One small 
flake of basalt (?) was recovered in this manner along the north shore some 
200 yards {rom theveast end of «the Lakes “Fhe localityawas designated JL-i 
but further testing failed to bring any additional material to light. 

Ration Lake was visited on the same three day circuit and lies 1.5 miles 
southeast of Jenny Lake on a 300 foot high plateau one-half mile south of 
East Mountain. A temporary camp was established on the north shore and one 
and one-half days were spent reconnoitering and testing along 1.5 miles of 
shoreline. The beach is well defined and active along the north shore and 
occasioned by many small pocket beaches. Several tiny streams enter from the 
north exposing soil profiles along the shoreline. A well defined bench 
approximately 5-6 feet above the lake borders much of the north shore. Most 
of the area is easily accessible and soil exposures are widespread, due to 


burning. 
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A total of 18 test pits were excavated at the eastern termination of 
the shoreline survey which revealed beach deposited sand and silt strata 
but no cultural material. Eight additional test pits were placed at intervals 
along the 1.6 miles of shoreline examined. Another 12 exploratory units 
were excavated at the extreme northwest end of the lake on two beaches 
approximately 3.0 feet and 10 feet above the lake level. No archaeological 
material was recovered from the test excavations. 

A single large flake of dark red heat-altered shale was recovered 
from the active beach zone .75 miles from the western termination of the lake. 
The artifact bears evidence of retouching along both edges and a portion of 
the distal end. The material is similar to that observed in the burning coal 
seams in the Fort Norman area. The location was designated RL-1 but sub- 
sequent examination and testing in the area yielded no additional material. 

Brief reconnaissance was conducted in the Bat Hills region five miles 
downstream from Sans Sault Rapids which involved a 3.5 mile circuit. The 
target in Bat Hills was a small crescent~shaped lake at ca. 350 feet A.S.L. 
The lake was designated "Bat Lake" for survey purposes. Reconnaissance was 
focused along the southern shoreline and the limestone ridges and beaches 
adjacentiito ts cA) total of six exploratory units were excavated at two 
separate locations but no artifactual material was recovered. 

The mouth of Donnelly River which enters the Mackenzie ten miles below 
the rapids was the focus of archaeological survey for a two day period 
during which both north and south banks were examined and tested. Six one- 
meter squares were excavated on a terrace standing directly north of a quarter= 
mile long oxbow lake some 400 yards from the mouth of Donnelly River. No 
results were obtained. Reconnaissance was carried as far north as the flanks 
of Beavertail Mountain but no artifacts were recovered. Eighteen test 
excavations were emplaced on the south banks of Donnelly River and sixteen 
on the north immediately adjacent to the mouth. In addition, the soil and 


root mats of numerous fallen spruce trees were examined. 
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A small concentration of calcined bone fragments was observed and 
recovered from the root mat of an overturned spruce tree on the north bank 
of Donnelly River 100 yards east of an abandoned log dwelling. The location 
was designated DR-1 and three, one-meter squares were excavated without results. 
The bone fragments recovered include the remains of immature beaver and fish. 
No artifacts were associated with the faunal material which is tentatively 


considered as having originated from a hearth. 
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SANS SAULT RAPIDS AREA 
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SITE: DR-1 
LOCATION: Donnelly River 65°49'20"N 128°51'00"W. 
ASSEMBLAGE : 
Tree-fall Hearth Contents 
Ariaraces, (N.Al) 


Faunal Remains 
CaUSLOr 


i Humerus, left distal frapment. 
2 Humerus, left proximal, fragment. 
3 Humerus, left proximal fragment (less epiphysis). 
4. Humerus, left proximal epiphysis. | 
5. Radius, right med. shaft fragment. 
6 Ulna, right med. shaft fragment. 
7 Tibia, right distal fragment. 
Ooo libia, Jett med. fragment, 
9. Fibula, right(?) med. fragment. 
VO. Eibula, right) distal fragment. 
Di. Metatarsal, distal fragment. 
iv. halanx, posterior. 
13. Phalanx-1, posterior less proximal end. 
14. Phalanx-1, posterior less proximal epiphysis. 
ie) ela lanx-2, posterlor(?). 
16. Phalanx, med. fragment. 
ieee ne lene 
iow Paialanges, anterior (:), three pieces. 
MO.  Maxilla. left -and right fracments,/eigit pieces. 
20. Temporal, left zygomatic process. 
Zi. 6 2yeoma, right posterior fragment. 


Ptsces 


Z22. ‘Mandibles, fragments, five pieces. 
235 (feeth, Live’ pieces: 

24. Crania, fragments, four pieces. 
25. Rib, fragments, ten pieces. 

265. sCent rum. 
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Fort Good Hope Area 


Situated on the right bank of Mackenzie River at mile 682 is Fort Good 
Hope 66°15'30"N, 128°38'W. The settlement was moved to its present location 
on the edge of the Canadian Shield in 1836 from Manitou Island directly west 
from the modern community. Hare Indian River enters from the east and joins 
the Mackenzie 2.6 miles downstream from Fort Good Hope. An extensive esker 
complex extends eastward from the Mackenzie immediately north of the settle- 
ment for a distance of one mile inland. In places the esker ridge rises to 
over 200 feet and has been quarried for gravel used in the town. The balance 
of the surrounding terrain is the relatively flat Anderson Plain which stands 
at approximately 300 feet A.S.L. in the Fort Good Hope region. The plain 
is dotted with many small lakes, the largest of which is Ontadek Lake (known 
locally as Jackfish Lake) located 5.5 miles due east of the Hare Indian/ 
Mackenzie River confluence (Fig. B=17). 

Several transects inland were made southeast from Jackfish Creek, a 
small tributary entering the Mackenzie immediately upstream from the settle- 
ment. Reconnaissance and testing was focused on the numerous low ridges and 
occasional dunes which form the only topographic relief on the otherwise flat 
ground moraine. A total of 18 one-meter test squares were excavated in the 
area in four different localities. No archaeological material was recovered 
either in the testing or from the numerous natural exposures examined. 

Reconnaissance north and east from Fort Good Hope was largely confined 
to the previously mentioned esker complex and to the northwest shoreline of 
Ontadek (Jackfish) Lake. A large portion of the esker complex is traversed 
by a well established bush trail along which the remains of numerous con- 
temporary camps of native origin were observed. Natural exposures along the 
tops and flanks of the esker ridges were examined and a total of six one- 
meter test squares were excavated between two lakes which flank the main 
ridge near its eastern termination. No archaeological material was recovered. 

Penetration and survey along the eskers to the north arm of Ontadek 
Lake was accomplished via recent cut-lines leading northeast from the settle- 


ment. The distance to the lake is 7.4 miles straight-line but nearly one 
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mile further by existing cut-line trails. Approximately 1.5 miles of the 
shoreline along the north arm of the lake was examined and tested. 

Reconnaissance in the vicinity of the north arm of Ontadek Lake was 
successful in locating the remains of one archaeological site designated 
GH-1 (Fig. B-18). The location of the site is 7.4 miles N 30°E of Fort 
Good Hope on a cut-line extending along the summit of a small north/south 
trending esker which slopes steeply southward and terminates at the shore of 
the lake, “Situated at cay 100 feet. A.S.Lo, the’ site 4s contained within gene 
upper 2-3 cm of colluvium derived from the esker immediately upslope from the 
deposit. The esker itself grades from coarse sand and gravel to fine sand 
and silt deltaic-like deposit where it terminates at the lakeshore. The 
cultural material rests directly upon this sand/silt unit at the interface of 
the A-h and B horizons. The profile exhibits a weak Ae horizon and a strong 
Bf horizon. The soil type would probably be classified as a regosol. 

Initial surface collecting resulted in the recovery of five flakes of 
chert, ignimbrite, and argillaceous shale; three utilized chert flakes; a 
large retouched banded grey chert flake; an iron awl; and 31 pieces of burned 
and calcined bone, none of which could be identified. 

Test excavation consisted of three, one by two meter squares placed 
at three meter intervals which yielded a white seed bead and a small rolled 
copper cylinder; a fragment of cut antler 73 mm long and tapering from 9 mm 
to 15 mm: o/.tlakes of various fragments, nine of which are identitiapte as 
bird, beaver and *possibly.earibou (Fie. B-19). Fragments of firé-eracked 
rock recovered in association with the faunal material is estimated at 10-15 
pounds. 

The total area of the site extends over no more than 10 M by 5.0 M along 
the crest of the esker. The component appears to be the result of a single 
occupation apparently originating in the Early Contact Period. The white 
seed bead and the rolled copper cylinder or "tinkler" form the basis for 
this conclusion. There may be a demonstrable temporal connection between 
site GH-1 and one of the earlier Fort Good Hope trading establishments in 


the area. 
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LOCATION: Ontadek Lake 68°18'20"N 128°24'30"w 


ASSEMBLAGE : 


Surface 


MEorracie 


1. Flake, retouched. Medium-grey banded chert 90mm X 47mm X 13mm 


with a striking platform 25mm X 6mm at center. 
2. Awl, iron. Rectangular cross-section tapering to rounded 
chicel—like edse.. (95mm X 13mm % Sim. 


3. Flake, utilized, white chert. Use-wear occuring on one edge of 


ventral side. 28mm X 29mm X 8mn. 
4. Flake, utilized, black chert. One side backed by cortex 
opposite edge showing use-wear. 39mm X 19mm X 6mm. 


5. Flake, utilized, black chert. Use-wear on one edge only, 9mm 


long. 20mm X 7mm X 5mm. 
6. Flakes, grey chert, two pieces. 
i. lake, ignimbrite, off-white: 
6, Flakes, argillitic shale, grey-brown. Two pieces. 


Faunal Remains 


1. Bone fragments, burned, 31 pieces (unidentifiable). 


Test Pit #1 
ATE IIEACIES 


9. Bead, seed, white. 9mm diameter. 
10. Bead, copper, rolled and tapered. 18mm X 5.2mm dia. 
ie Core. single. platform, white, chert. /o0mmx Simm 2imm- 
Wa Ulake, fossiliferous grey chert, 
ise blake. dark red jasper (cnert). 
i. Flakes, dark erey chalcedony, two pieces. 
tow o flakes. medium erey chert, three pieces. 
lo. Detritus, medium grey chert, two pieces. 


Faunal Remains 


Z Metacarpals, 3-4, left proximal end. 
5 Ulna, left proximal end. 

4. Humerus, left proximal end. 

be, Keel (cib facets), two pleces. 

6 Ulwa, lett distal end. 

i, Femur, right (?), shaft fragment. 

8 Coracoid, right proximal end. 


Castor (7) 


9. Phalanx, second. 


Mtscellaneous 


10. Bone shaft, fragments (small mammal), burned. 
ll. Rib fragments (small mammal), burned. 

12. Rib fragments (small mammal), calcined. 

13. Unidentifiable fragments. 

14. Fire-cracked rock 10-15 pounds (estimated). 


Test Pit #2 (east 3) 


INCE ANE BOIS 


17. Antler, splinter, 73mm X 5mm tapering 15mm to 9mm. All edges 
show evidence of cutting or graving. 

18. Biface, edge fragment, dark grey chalcedony. 29mm X 15mm X 4mm. 

19, Flake, utilized, dark grey chalcedony. Use-wear occurs along 
one lateral edge. 20mm X 20mm X 5mm. 

20. Flake, biface trimming, argillitic shale. 35mm X 24mm X 8nmn. 

21. Flakes, dark grey chalcedony, 17 pieces. Predominantly 
pressure flakes averaging ca. 5mm X 10mm. 

22, Flakes, purple-grey argillite, 17 pieces. Predominantly wide, 
spatulate trimming flakes with wide over-hanging bulb. 

23. Detritus, dark eréy chalcedony, 31 pieces. 

24. Detritus, purple-grey argillite, 50 pieces. 


Miscellaneous 


25. Fossil coral, single "Rugosa" type, 73mm X 15mm tapering to 
10mm diameter. 


Test Pit #2 (west 3) 
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26. Flake, platform rejuvenation, dark grey chalcedony. 30mm X 
22mm X 10mm. 

27. Flake, dark grey chalcedony, large bulb. 19mm X 21mm X 4mn. 

28. Flake, pressure, purple-grey argillite. 5mm X 8mn. 

29. Flakes, black argillite, eight pieces. 

30. Flakes, pressure, dark grey chalcedony, 30 pieces. 

31. Flakes, white chert, three pieces. Less than 1 cm. 

32. Flakes, grey banded chert, two pieces. 

33... Detritus, black arezliite, ti nieces, 

34. Detritus, dark grey chalcedony, 66 pieces. 

35. Detritus, grey brown chalcedony, three pieces. 


Faunal Remains 


15. Unidentifiable bone fragments, fifteen pieces. 
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Lake Survey Phase 
Rorey Lake 


The first stop of the fall season was at the south end of Rorey Lake 
near the entrance of Loon River some 40 air miles northeast of Fort Good Hope 
at 66°50'N 128°30'W. The lake is bordered on the west by a low limestone 
ridge or escarpment which rises approximately 700 feet above the mean lake 
level. to the east, the land rises gently to’ ca.\ 600 feet ALS... where. Bluetisn 
River, a tributary of the Hare Indian River, is encountered. The outlet of 
Rorey Lake is located in the extreme southwest portion of the lake connecting 
a series of small muskeg lakes forming the Loon River drainage which ultimately 
joins with the Mackenzie (Fig. B-20). 

The vegetation in the immediate area of southern Rorey Lake is an 
uncomplicated spruce/larch muskeg community with occasional birch and willow 
stands. Many areas along the shoreline are shallow and sedge filled. Con- 
siderable peat has developed in the spruce forest which overlies a clay/silt 
substrate along the 3.5 miles of shoreline surveyed. Two and one-half days 
were Spent operating from ayfield base camp: established» one-quarter mite 
north of the Rorey Lake outlet. 

A total of five large native fishing camps were observed which 
collectively possessed the following types of traits and structures: one or 
more tent sites with or without log wall frames; meat and fish drying racks; 
triangular cache platforms; wood chopping areas; and occasional tepee-like 
structures for meat drying and hide smoking. Canoe paddles, net floats, and 
several other kinds of wooden artifacts were observed in various areas along 
the shore amongst other natural flotsam. 

The majority of tent sites observed indicated the use of the common 
five gallon drum stove supported by two horizontal logs or four short pegs 
driven into the ground. Dog-tie areas and occasional spruce shelters for 
the dogs were also encountered. 

Characteristically, the recent native camps are surrounded by a more- 
or-less semi-circular clearing which results from cutting spruce for camp 


construction and fuel. The net result of the cutting besides the obvious 
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clearing is the subsequent thermokarst disturbance which has marked effects on 
the appearance of the formerly inhabited area. The ground surface in all 
formerly inhabited areas observed was hummocky and difficult to traverse owing 
to permafrost damage due to tree removal. At least two older native camps 
which lacked any form of structural remains were identified on the basis of 
tits micCrO-toposraphic characteristic alone. With one exception, ali. of ihe 
camps originate from late fall/early winter activities. 

In the absence of active shoreline or erosional exposures, testing along 
the Rorey Lake shoreline was conducted adjacent to locations which evidence 
fecent Native: activity. “In all cases, ‘the profiles exposed were Wndiiommn 
consisting of 30-60 cm peat, moss, and forest litter underlain by a clay/silt 
substrate containing a few pebbles. Permafrost was encountered 50-100 cm 
from surface in the areas tested. No archaeological remains were recovered 


fromeany of the exploratory excavations. 
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Loon Lake 


Loon Lake was visited only briefly as deteriorating weather conditions 
forced curtailment of survey activities in the Fort Good Hope area. The 
geographical situation surrounding Loon Lake is similar to that described for 
Rorey Lake. Both water bodies are components of the same Loon River drainage 
regime (Fig. B-20). 

Survey was located in the south-central region of the western shoreline 
where a small stream enters from the northwest and breaches a prominent point 
of land which extends one-quarter mile into the lake. Approximately one mile 
of shoreline was quickly reconnoitered and testing conducted at intervals 
along the way. Profiles examined revealed 30-60 cm of peat and needle litter 
which is underlain by a sandy to gravelly alluvial or outwash deposit. 

Four log-framed tent sites were observed in the spruce forest one- 
half mile north of the stream inlet just a few yards from the lake shore. 
Testing in the area recovered two pieces of fire-cracked rock 3-5 cm below 
surface but no other artifacts. One test site contained a four peg stove 
Support and all four had floors of spruce boughs. No additional material 


was recovered from the mile-long shoreline examination. 
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Turton Lake is located approximately 40 air-miles N.N.W. of Norman 
Wells, Northwest Territories in a large glaciated rift valley trending north- 
west. It is the northern-most of large narrow lakes which occupy the 63 
mile long mountain valley. Turton Lake is two miles wide and ten miles long 
with relatively narrow shorelines and steep valley walls on either side. 
die ylake inlet ais located at the morth end and was the focus of a two day 
shoreline reconnaissance (Fig. B-21). Temporary field base camp was estab- 
lished on the west bank of a small tributary stream which enters Turton 
Lake from the adjacent hills one mile south of the outlet at 65°53'N 127°00'W. 
Two and one-half miles of shoreline was surveyed both north and south from 
the base camp. 

Testing was carried out at three localities which were the only ones 
which appeared to have any archaeological potential. Elsewhere, the shore- 
line rises steeply from the lake shore. These areas of potential include the 
NerLhern inlet, the mouth of the tributary stream; and 1-25emiles south) of 
Dase camp in the delta region of a large stream entering from the south. 
EPromilesboth at the stream outlet and the lake out let showed evidence er 
very little soil development (2-3 cm) over the limestone colluvium which forms 
the soil parent material. Moss and needle litter varies from 10-20 cm at both 
foecalaties. Thé angular to rounded Limestone aggregate which torms, the 
substrate observed here and elsewhere is suggestive of a glacial moraine origin 
which is consistent with the geomorphology of the valley itself. 

Exploratory excavation at the third locality near the; outlet or a darce 
stream revealed a profile consisting of a variously colored fine silt overlain 
by 10-30 cm of peat, moss, and needle litter. Bright orange oxidized lenses 
in the silt unit suggest forest burning sometime in the past. 

No archaeological sites or remains of recent native activities on Turton 
Lake were observed, thereby weakening to some extent, the general notion that 
Sites of both historic and prehistoric origin tend to cluster at the inlets 
and outlets of these large inland lakes. Brief air reconnaissance of the area 
surrounding the southern outlet gave a similar impression. It is tentatively 
concluded that for reasons presently unknown, little if any native activity 


has occurred on the lake in the recent past. 
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Kelly Lake 


Only a brief stop was possible on Kelly Lake during which 1.5 miles of 
the southern shoreline south of the lake outlet was examined (Fig. B-21). 

One day and one night was spent adjacent to a large fishing camp organized by 
Band Chief, Paul Baton immediately south of the outlet. Three other 

families, also from Fort Norman, were present at the camp which had been in 
operation since about mid-September and would continue through until Christmas. 

Reconnaissance along the shoreline revealed remains of several late 
fall/early winter fishing camps similar to the Baton camp at the outlet. 
Exposures along the active beach of a former beach deposit or bench were 
carefully examined for artifactual material over the entire 1.5 miles surveyed. 
Although the presence of the raised beach seemed to present good potential 
for’ site preservation, very little material was recovered, 

Several tiny bits of calcined bone and a small fragment of white 
ignimbrite detritus were observed in the root ball of a recently overturned 
spruce tree on a presently eroding section of beach, one-half mile from the 
outlet. Subsequent examination, however, yielded no additional material. Time 


wae not available for testing of the site, designated KL=1. 
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Fish Lake lies approximately 26 miles E.S.E. of the settlement of 
Wrigley, Northwest Territories and ca. 14 miles due east of Mackenzie River 
at 63° 11'N 129°35 Regional elevation. in the vicinity of the lake is 
ca. 1,000 feet A.S.L. or some 600 feet above that of Mackenzie River (Fig. B-22). 
The McConnell Range of the Franklin Mountains separates the Great Slave Plain 
from the Mackenzie Lowlands and hence, Fish Lake from the Mackenzie Valley. 
Drainage from the lake, however, is through the west arm via River Between 
Two Mountains which breaches the McConnell Range to enter the Mackenzie system. 
Local relief in the region is slightly over 800 feet. 

Reconnaissance of Fish Lake was limited by both time and weather to 
eleven miles of shoreline in the west arm. A field base camp was established 
on the west shore in the arm and archaeological survey was accomplished by 
canoe over a three day period. Although the entire eleven miles of shoreline 
was observed, stops for detailed examination and/or testing were limited to 
stream mouths, points or promontories, and well defined depositional beaches 
both active and fossil. 

Several recent native activity areas were observed which appear to 
represent a considerable time-span but all undoubtedly within this Cencury.. 

A recent trapping cabin was observed on the north bank of the passage which 
connects the east and west arms of the lake. 

Other interesting features of recent origin are deadfalls, lynx traps, 
and a canoe vault built of logs and having a flat, pole roof. <A laree cache 
of "rat" and freight canoes was observed at the juncture of a recent cut-line 
and the lake shore 2.5 miles from the outlet on the western shoreline. 

Iwo sites of prehistoric origin were located on the shoreline in the 
west arm of Fish Lake. The first site, designated FL-1, was recognized through 
the recovery of a small flake of white ignimbrite and three bone fragments 
from the active beach zone near the mouth of a small stream 3.8 miles north 
of the lake outlet. The immediate area was carefully examined and limited 
testing undertaken but the origin of the artifacts could not be. ascertained. 

The second site, FL-2, is exposed in the active shore-zone of a small 
pocket beach which lies on the east shore between a conspicuous, eroding 


esker and a high promontory to the north. The material consists of a large 
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quartzite uniface, a basalt biface, and a retouched(?) pebble spall. Several 
fragments of partially mineralized caribou bone and one canid (?) fragment 
were also recovered. All of the material derives from the base of a bench 

or terrace of uncertain origin beneath approximately six feet of clean, 
coarse sand. The stone artifacts are water-worn but the faunal remains do 
not appear so. Nevertheless, their stratigraphic association seems clear. 
The depth of burial of the material coupled with the partially mineralized 


condition of the bone remains may indicate considerable antiquity for the site. 
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LOCATION: Fish Lake 63°09'00"N 122°51'00"W. 


ASSEMBLAGE : 
Surface 
Artifacts 
i silake, ienimbrite, white with small “salient bulb of percussion 
anditwo:. intersecting flake scare on dorsal (surface. > iimmex 
12mm X 2mm. 


Faunal Remains 


i “Sacrum, léft anterior, inferior fragment of articulated body 
(large mammal). 
2. Inominate (?) fragment (large mammal). 


3. Bone, fragment (unidentifiable), partly calcined. 
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Sie) VEb=2 
LOCATION: Fish Lake 63°08'00"N 122°47'30"Ww. 
ASSEMBLAGE : 
Surface 
Artifacts 
1. Biface, large, basalt or other ferro-magnesium material. 
136mm X 87mm X 40mm thick. 
2. Uniface, large, quartzite brown, 151mm X 86mm X 35mm. 
3. Pebble spall, retouched(?), 53mm X 44mm X 22mm thick. 


Faunal Remains 


Rangtfer 

Ll; Metatarsal, left; sub-adult. 

2... Henman, “vient distal vend. 

3. Tibia, left proximal fragment. 

4. Tibia, right proximal shaft fragment. 

5. Radius, right distal fragment. 

6. Metatarsal, right proximal lateral fragment. (Cutmarks). 
J. Tibia, right proximal anterior fracment, 

8. Calcaneus, right. 

9. Metatarsal, med. shaft fragment. (Immature). 
10. Rib, shaft, two pieces (cut-marks). 

11. Rib, shaft with head, two pieces (cut-marks). 

12. Metatarsal, right(?) med. posterior shaft fragment. 
I3,. Metatarsal, (7) distal condyle. 

14. Radius, left proximal fragment. 

15. Mandible, left (immature). 


Cantdae (?) 


sy 


Tibia, right shaft fragment. 


Miscellaneous 


13; 


Bone, fragments (unidentifiable), large mammal. 
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Htstortc Sites 
Rocky Mountain Fort (1800-1804?) 


The site of Rocky Mountain Fort (KbRj-2, 62°15'N 123°18'W) was 
tentatively relocated in the vicinity of Camsell Bend, immediately east of 
Cameron Point (mile 263) and opposite the east channel of the North Nahanni 
Riven (Fig. B=23). Ihe site occupies a partial clearing on the river bank, 
approximately 20 feet above the Mackenzie River. The terrain rises sharply 
from the northern perimeter of the site to reach a total elevation of 1,000 
Beet VAs Swiss Some two miles iniand, 

There are references to Rocky Mountain Fort in the ethnohistorical 
literature as well as in later documentary material (see Wentzel, 1822: 
562-563, Voorhis, 1930: 150). Ethnohistorical research prior to the archaeo- 
logical survey enabled the probable location of the site to be established. 
This research, in conjunction with the previously discussed vegetation change, 
resulted in the relocation of the site and the discovery of several surface 
features. 

Observation of surface features indicates the archaeological remains 
of three cabins, designated as structures A, B, and C. They are arranged in 
a relatively straight line which trends from 117° to 120° east of true north. 
Structure, A consists of the wall outlines of a 4.5 MX 7.3 M Cl4.0)% 246750) 
building containing two storage cellar depressions, in addition to chimney 
remains in the northwest corner. Structure B measures 5.5 MX 6.5 M 
(16.0 kK 21.3 ft;) as delineated by wall outlines. These wall outlines appear 
as low linear mounds. Structure B also possesses two storage cellar depressions 
and a chimney pile located along the north wall. Structure C is the most 
westerly of the three and is 5.3 M X 8.8 M (17.4 X 28.9 ft.) in plan. Two 
rectilinear storage cellar depressions are the only visible surface features 
within the wall outlines. No apparent chimney remains at this building 
would indicate that it was not heated. It is possible that this structure 
(C) may represent the trading house when one considers that unheated trading 
houses have been characteristic of various companies even up to modern times. 

These three structures have been tentatively assigned to the 1800- 


1804(?) occupation of the site and are thought to be the remains of Rocky 
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Mountain Fort. Two additional features, perhaps also having their origin 
during this period, require comment. The first of these is a large refuse 
pile approximately three meters in diameter and 60 cm in height. It is 
situated immediately S.W. of Structure C. The second feature, the purpose 
of which is presently unknown, consists of a line of stones lying between 
structures A and B. This feature parallels the orientation of the buildings 
BniGes, oO. (28,3 10.) in lengths 

Associated with the site of Rocky Mountain Fort aré the remains of 
two recent log cabins. Thesé remains are attributed to a tradine establish— 
ment which operated in the same location from 1930-1935 (Usher, 1971: 60). 
There is considerable refuse associated with this recent establishment 
Covering (he general site area. One artiract was found protruding from the 
chimney pile of Structure A and was identified as the barrel of a fowling 
piece. It is burst at the muzzle and has a percussion patent breech. No 


manufacturer's marks are discernable due to heavy corrosion. 
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Fort Good Hope III (1826-1836) 


The remains of Fort Good Hope III (MbTc-2, 66°16'N 128°40'W) were 
tentatively relocated on the east bank of Manitou Island. This island, 
located opposite the present day community of Fort Good Hope (mile 682), 
is approximately 33 miles long and 1 1/3 miles wide (ite. B-23).. “Ltuiorthe 
southernmost of a series of three islands and extends from the mouth of Hare 
Indian River in the north to a point just below the settlement of Fort Good 
Hope in the south. The surface of Manitou Island is marked by a network of 
sloughs, ponds, and lakes. 

The most complete reference concerning the destruction of Fort Good 
Hope III is to be found in Thomas Simpson's Narrative of the Discoveries on 
the North Coast of America (1843). This reference also provides information 
as to., the: forts location. 

A total of nine surface features located on a recently flooded topo- 
graphic rise were tested, tentatively identified and mapped. Of nine features, 
five were collapsed stone chimneys and two were storage cellar depressions. 

The remaining two features consisted of intersecting linear mounds, possibly 
representing the wall outlines of two separate structures. In both instances, 
the wall outlines were incomplete and only represented two sides of each possible 
structure. The tentative nature of these field observations does not allow a 
discussion of structural dimensions. 

Discussion of the stratigraphic profile of one of the test units provides 
a point of reference for both a discussion of the artifactual material and the 
archaeological potential of the site. 

At a depth of 40 cm below the surface no evidence of an occupation level. 
was encountered. This was due to a thick, sterile silt unit believed to be the 
result of the documented spring flood responsible for the 1836 abandonment. In 
addition, it is assumed that subsequent flooding after this date has contributed 
Significantly to the depth of the overburden. A solid stratum of chimney 
rock, fired and unfired chinking and bone fragments was encountered at 52 cm 
below the surface. Bone exhibited a remarkable state of preservation, stihl 


retaining its original surface. Below this stratum, at a depth of 06 ‘en..a@ 
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layer of spruce bark and axe chips was uncovered. This layer is tentatively 
thought (tobe the result of original iconstruction activities at ther site: 
Beneath this the remains of two squared timbers were found at a depth of 
Soucm. scultural material from this test unit ~ineludés.ecut birch bank, ‘clay 
chinking, a corroded iron shaft and unidentifiable burned and unburned 
bone fragments. 

One of the most noteworthy aspects of Fort Good Hope III at present 
is the excellent state of preservation characterizing the material remains. 
Good preservation of the organic and inorganic remains is partly attributable 
to the substantial silt "cap'' deposited during the 1836 flood, as well as 


by subsequent floods. 
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Fort Norman, 11 (le23—te52) 


The’ original site of Fort Norman Lf (idkn-=1, 64°39'N 124°55'W) was 
tentatively relocated on the southeast bank of Old Fort Point (mile 552), 
about 34 miles upstream from the present community of Fort Norman (Fig. B-23). 
The banks at the upstream end of Old Fort Point have undergone considerable 
erosion inthe recent ’past.. This ‘may be ‘seen in tie deposition, ofa aravel 
shoal 15 miles long a short distance downstream from the site. In 
addition, evidence of 1ce=-ratting over the 20-50 foot wien bank te readily. 
apparent. 

A low altitude aerial reconnaissance over the southeast portion of 
Old Fort Point indicated a vegetation zone about 4% mile long and 100 yards 
wide composed of willow, alder, and poplar in the midst of a solid White 
Spruce forest. Further investigation revealed the presence of a slough about 
20 X 300 feet on the southern limit) of the poplar and willow area. This 
slough trends northeast/southwest and has an intermittent drainage over the 
high banks of the Mackenzie. Its point of exit into the Mackenzie drainage 
is marked by an active slump area in the approximate center of the vegetation 
zone previously mentioned. Walking N. 45° Ww. (compass direction) from this 
point for a distance of about 80 feet one encounters a slight topographic 
rise only two to three feet above the surrounding terrace. The surface 
features representing Fort Norman II are located on this rise. 

Ethnohistorical references to Fort Norman II are somewhat limited and 
confusing, yet they do allow tentative identification of the site (see 
Ogilvie, 1990 /2.. Simpson... 1g43595)). 

The ethnohistorical data received invaluable clarification by Paul 
Baton, Band Chief of Fort Norman. During a visit to his fishine camp, he 
indicated the exact location of Fort Norman 17 on a 1250,000 scale toposraphic 
Hap. Of the area. 

Surface features consisted of two storage cellar depressions and two 
stone chimney piles. The most southerly of the two cellar depressions is 
noteworthy in terms of its size. Despite the accumulated debris of over one 
hundred years, a recognizable depression about 115 cm deep is still visible. 

Additional evidence of cultural activity was also observed in the 


eroded banks of the Mackenzie River, about 85 feet southeast of the surface 
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features just described. Two strata containing fragments of bone (unidenti- 
hiaple, except for moose), firedichinkine or mortar, a clay pipe stem and 
glass fragments were observed. These strata appear to represent two separate 
cultural deposits of historic origin and were tentatively designated as 
Stratum I and Stratum II. The surface of the eroded river bank was examined 
and surface collection was made for a distance of 150 feet southward from 
the outlet of the slough: The surface material. included) butchered and 
unbutchered faunal material (moose, caribou, beaver, and dog?), a clay pipe 
stem, fired chinking and a strip of copper. 

While the architectural surface features situated inland appear to be 
undisturbed, it is apparent from our field observations that the portion of 
the site located on the river bank has been severely damaged by ice rafting 
and scouring. It is more than likely that all traces of habitation from thts 


area of the site will soon be removed. 
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SITE; MbIc=-2 (Fort Good Hope IIT) 


LOCATION: Manitou Island 66°16'00"N 128°40'00"W. 
ASSEMBLAGE : 
surface 
Artifacts 
1. Birch bark, cut rectangular 30mm X 50mm. 
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shaft, iron, 110mm X i5mm dia. (badly corroded). 
Ax-chips, wood, three pieces. 
Chinking, clay, fired, five pieces with grass impressions. 


Faunal Remains 


i 
wee 


Bone, fragment (unidentifiable), ten pieces. 
Bone, fragments, burned (unidentifiable), three pieces. 


SITE: KbBRI=2Z: (Rocky Mountain’ Fort) 


LOCATION: 


ASSEMBLAGE : 


Dule aee 


62°15'00"'N 123 18’O0"w Cameron Point. 


INGESEEAICIES 


lus 


Barrel, fowling piece. Percussion patent breech type 
with) broken tang. Part round, part octagonal barrel 

the latter portion extends 180mm from breech. Has two 
barrel lugs placed 141mm and 528mm from breech. Barrel 
is burst at muzzle 586mm from breech. No proof or 
manufacturers marks are visible. Ca. 16 guage or .69 cal. 
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Sie sLakn—l Crore Normam 11). 
LOCATION: Old Fort Point 64°39'00"N 124°55'00"W. 


ASSEMBLAGE: 
Surface 
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is Papestem, kaolin 52mm. X /.5mmidia. 

2.2 StLip, copper 15mm .x 85mm % .025 an. thick. 

3. Chinking, clay, fired showing striae and plastered surface. 
Faunal Remains 


Alees 


1. Maxilla, left fragment with Pm2-3 and Ml. 


Z. numerus, left distal end, 

2. Humerus, left (7) med. shakt fraement . 

4. Tarsal 2-3, right (cut-marks). 

5. Shaft fragments (gnawed). 

6. Metacarpal, left lateral proximal fragment. 
Rangtfer 


7. Radius; left proximal end. 
8. Scapula, left med. fragment, (gnawed). 
Y. Metatarsal, lett lateral shaft fragment. 


Castor 


10. Femur, right, sub-adult (missing epiphysis). 
11. Humerus, left sub-adult (missing epiphysis). 


Canidae 


Peo canine Looth, upper tert. 


stratum I Exposure 


Artifacts 
4, Glass, clear green tint, fragment, 7040) in. chick. 
5. Pipestem, kaolin 18mm X 6mm dia. 
6. Metacarpal or "splint-bone" (moose), distal end cut away. 
7. Chankine.. clay fired; 70ur pieces. 
6. Glass, clear green tint, fragments ca. .050 in. thick (© pieces). 
9. Scroll, birch bark with cut edges, 135mm % 2500m. 
10. Bark, birch, irregular with cut edges 131mm X 70mm with 


perforations (3), 20mm apart. 


Faunal Remains 


13. Metatarsal, left proximal med. fragment. 
14. Bone, fragments (unidentifiable), four pieces. 
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Introductton 


The Old Chief site (MjVk-7), northern Yukon Territory, was discov- 
ered and first tested in 1970° by W:N. Irving and T. Hamilton, and the site 
Was again brierly yisited in’ 19/2 (Cinq-Mars 1973: 40): On the datter 
occasion, the discovery of a possible microblade-bearing component forced 
us to reconsider the potential of the site, and it was felt that a more 
careful and extensive investigation was in order. This was carried out 
intermittently during the course of the last segment of the 1973-74 
Mackenzie Corridor Preliminary Archaeological Project. 


To date, little has been said in print about the major archaeolo- 
gical attributes of the Old Chief deposit. A brief description can be 
found in Morlan's (1973: 445) treatment of the prehistory of the middle 
Porcupine Basin, and an analysis of the faunal remains obtained from 
the 1970 test excavation has been completed by Stewart (1972). The 
present report, together with that found in the following Appendix (D), 
can be viewed as an attempt to present some of the major elements of the 
site's archaeological content as well as to discuss its possible place 
within the framework of the emerging cultural sequence of the Porcupine 
Basin. 


Old Chtef Terrace 


AVthoroweh description, of the middle Porcupine environment.) with 
special emphasis on the Old Crow-Porcupine region, has already been 
presented by Morlan (1973), and a brief description of the site area 
itself should be sufficient for this report. 


Located in the midst of an increasingly large number of prehis- 
tordcedocalitges,. the Old Chief site Idec alongs the edee ch iaiiign 
terrace (Fig. 1) of the Porcupine River at approximately 290 meters 
WES hiwobeso meters above: the present river level. ‘Ihe terrace as 
actually part of an extensive ancient system located at the confluence 
of the Old Crow and Porcupine Rivers. The terrace segment which is of 
interest to us is that which overlooks the Porcupine River downstream 
or to the west of an intermittent tributary called the Old Chief Creel 


The terrace matrix consists primarily of a complex combination of 
silts; sands, and gravels and therefore is characterized, especially 
along the slope and edge of the terrace, by extremely well drained sedi- 
ments. This drainage pattern and the southerly exposure of the terrace 
have resulted in a lowering of the permafrost table well below the lowest 
known archaeological deposits. These factors have also promoted a rather 
open vegetation cover mainly characterized by mature stands of white 
spruce interspersed with thickets of birch, alder, and willow and separated 
by extensive patches of smaller shrubs and grasses. These conditions 
obviously change as one moves away from the edge of the terrace onto 
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more level ground where drainage conditions and vegetation patterns are 
more consistent with that of the surrounding boreal forest (Fig. 2). 


Soil development along the tested section of the terrace appears 
to be relatively shallow and seems to correspond to a Variety. of Hutric 
Brunisol (Canada Department of Agriculture 1970). 


Old Chief Archaeological Depostt 


On the basis of the work carried out thusfar, the archaeological 
deposit appears to extend along the edge of the terrace for more than 
400 meters downstream from the Old Chief Creek and for approximately 
75 meters, at a slightly lower elevation, along a minor right bank 
terrace of the creek. Discontinuous and barely diagnostic traces of 
archaeological material belonging to the prehistoric, transitional 
(contact) and early historic periods were also located in numerous 
places in the near vicinity of the main site area. Such traces were 
especially numerous below the site along the base of the terrace and 
upstream from the site on both sides of the upper pully or Old-Civer 
Creek. 


In addition to the numerous surface and buried components which 
have been observed along the main terrace, the site has yielded evidence 
of two and possibly three semi-subterranean housepits or depressions. 
These large ground features are all located within 75 meters of the 
terrace edge, downstream from the right bank of the Old Chief Creek. 
Most of the extensive testing and preliminary excavation undertaken by 
Irving and myself centers around one of these features, labelled 
housepit I or A, which is located at the corner of the terrace over- 


looking the Porcupine River through the Old Chief Creek opening’ Chip. 3). 


Irving's 1970 work consisted of tests in housepit I as well as 
in areas of the site located to the west and to the MRorEhéeast cf this 
feature along the Old Chief Creek portiom of the terrace, Im order 
to determine more precisely the stratigraphic and cultural relationships 
between housepit I and the surrounding portion of the deposit, it was 
decided in. 1973) to test extensively the area immediately adjacent to 


housepit I as well as to undertake a preliminary excavation, parallelling 


levine soinitdad test trenches, in the southern half of the house 
depression. Four excavation units were opened (Fig... 4): 


North Untt. Located adjacent to the housepit, the southernmost margin 
of the north unit truncated a portion of the housepit's northern lip. 
A total of 11 square meters were excavated. 


Central Pit Unit. This corresponds to the excavation of a portion of 
the southern half of the housepit, and it includes a segment of a trench 
cutting across the eastern lip of the depression. The aréa comprises 
4.5 square meters. 


ito Unie, This unit GConeiat= of a Erench, one meter wide, forming a 
right angle around the southwestern edge or lip of the house depression. 
Disregarding the balks, it covers 7 square meters. 
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South Untt. This trench, four meters long, is located south of the housepit 
and parallels the sloping edge of the terrace. 


Other test pits consisted of a three meter trench located at the 
base of the slope, just below housepit II and approximately 30 meters 
west of housepit I, as well as a series of twenty 0.50 meter squares 
running parallel to the edge of the terrace to the west of housepit I. 


Terrace Strattgraphy 


The following stratigraphic description can be taken as a general- 
ized presentation of the eastern portion of the main terrace stratigraphy, 
exclusive of the housepit zone in which the sediments were extensively 
absturbeds by prehistoric cultural actavity. lt is based tipon the various 
wall profiles which were observed in the North, Lip, and South units as 
well as in the other trenches and test pits. Level numbers, when noted, 
refer to and correlate with those found in-the mein Centre Pitustratieraphic 
sequence (see below and Fig. 5). 


Level I. This is the upper humus or organic horizon which varies 
meehickness: from 2 to 16cm. and consists of an accumulation of partly 
to completely decomposed organic matter. Along sections of the\various 
profiles, the relative thickness of the organic deposit is obviously 
iiluenced by -cultiral activities: (wood detritus,, faunal cremaiacs ete.) 
and therefore can account for a number of localized variations in soil 
chemistry and drainage characteristics. Because of excessive drainage 
conditions and heavy surficial erosion, this suritace oreanic layer ais 
nearly absent in. the South Unit and for similar reasons it is. poorly 
defined along the lip area of the housepit. 


hevel Tif. This underlying reddish-brown horizon is the first 
Mineral horizon which contains various concentrations of totally decom 
posed organic matter and which has undergone some form of oxidation and 
change of colour. It is. either absent, discontinuous), or diffuse an, the 
sloping portion of. the South Unit. Where. present ,1t. varies an thickness 
ELoms 3, Cowl .cm. 


Level IV.. This is the yellow horizon on relatively unaltered 
parent material on the terrace. in the -excavationsand test areas ue 
consists of possible loess-like material, silty clay and dispersed sand 
and gravel. Intrusive elements (organic matter, etc.) do not appear to 
be frequent or extensive, thus suggesting a minimal amount of mechanical 
soil disturbance. The only exceptions to this pattern are found along 
the sloping edge of the terrace (South Unit and test trench below house- 
mee (Dy 


Various quantities of cultural material were found throughout 
this stratigraphic sequence with notable concentrations in the upper and 
middle zones of the organic horizon (Level I) and in the reddish-brown 
horizon (Level III). The lowest level at which artifacts occurred 
corresponds to the contact zone between Levels III and IV or to the upper 
Seto 10. ch. of the yellow horizon (level IV): 
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Houseptt Strattgraphy 


The semi-subterranean house feature (housepit I) consists of an 
ovoid depression (Figs. 3-4), approximately eight meters long and six 
meters wide. The depth from the center of the pit to the crest of the 
lip is approximately 65 cm. and that from the former to the average 
surrounding terrace level is approximately 45 cm. The following descrip- 
tion of the stratigraphic sequence in the housepit is essentially based 
upon wall profile B (Fig. 5) which, at the close of our excavation, 
appeared to offer the clearest picture of a rather complex series of 
events. Profile 5B represents the northern wall of Irvine s719/70 noren 
trench. 


Level I. This is the humus-organic horizon which, with the 
exception of the sometimes barren lip crest, is continuous with the 
level I described earlier for the area outside the housepit. It has 
variable thickness which increases toward the center of the depression. 
Some concentrations of organic matter occur along a few major cracks 
found within the pit itself, but other organic accumulations can only 
be interpreted as culturally derived (see below). 


Level II. This corresponds to a yellowish spoil consisting of 
undifferentiated material which forms the bulk of the lip area as a 
result of the original housepit excavation; it is also likely that it 
contains some secondary excavation material (see below: Trench area). 
Discontinuous lenses of apparently the same material are present toward 
the inner slopes and center of the depression. The outer edges of this 
cultrally deposited material were encountered in the excavation of both 
the North and Lip units; the work done in the latter actually truncated 
a large portion of this southwestern lip material. This level is missing 
in the general stratigraphic sequence of the terrace system. 


level Jif. This 16 a reddish horizon which appears to be 
continuous with that found outside the house depression. In places, 
however, it is less well defined, as large segments of it are more or 
less mixed with some of the above-mentioned lip material. Within the 
depression, just below the lip, it appears to be truncated, and those 
reddish lenses which are present toward the center of the pit area are 
likely to represent similar material which has been incorporated through 
creep of sliding into the pit spoil unit. 


Level IV. The upper portion of this yellow horizon corresponds 
to the relatively unaltered terrace parent material drescibed as Level 
IV in the terrace stratigraphic sequence. Within the Centre Pit Unit, 
it consists of silty clay and sparse pebbles and appears to be truncated 
and partly mixed with material from Levels II and III. The colours of 
Levels III and IV are slightly different from those of the corresponding 
horizons outside the housepit; this may be explained by the abrupt 
truncation and burial with spoil material from the original excavation 
which must have altered the dynamics of terrace soil development. 


Level V. This is a thick layer of gravelly and pebbly material 
mixed with variable amounts of silt and sand which sometimes, along the 
assumed truncation zone, forms semi-isolated pockets or lenses (VA). 
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Level VI. This is a silty clay layer interspersed with elearly 
defined fine gravel and sand lenses. It shows definite lateral truncation 
and actually appears to form a narrow bench oriented along a north-south 
axis, just above the westernmost limit of the house floor area (see 
below). 


Level VII. This lowermost layer corresponds to a sterile pebble 
and cobble unit interspersed with lenses of sand and silt. Also trun- 
cated, it overlaps in VIII with what is considered to be the floor zone 
(see below). 


heve VIII. Thiseparticular unit of the. profile represents. a 
continuous reddish-and-black pocket oriented along the north-south axis 
and lying along the base of the west wall, just above or in contact with 
tmeswesternmost traces of the floor area. It is Comprised of silty 
material with a relatively high organic content and shows evidence of 
churning and folding. Two carbon samples were obtained from the base 
of this unit is what is considered to be the contact area with the floor 
zone. 


the central area of the Nouse dépression (Pie. /o. Proride, Be WZ) 
shows evidence of a stratigraphic sequence which is more culturally 
induced and which has less direct relationships with the actual terrace 
procile. Ihe majou units are asitellows: 


im the uppér dayer consists of a relatively thick oreanic deposit which 
is (partly?) continuous with that described earlier as Level I. 


2. The underlying Trench unit (or upper organic pocket) has a very high 
organic content and contains a large number of cobbles and rock slabs. 

It appears to represent a (sequence of?) secondary prehistoric trenching 
OErexcavation in the center of a hali-filled house depression. The sinit 
labelled IIA probably represents the spoil from this secondary excavation. 
The base of this Trench unit appears to be underlain by a thin (discon- 
tinuous?) sterile gravelly layer. 


3. Underlying the latter, one finds a mass of more or less undifferentiated 
gravelly rubble with relatively high organic content. An important internal 
feature of this wnit is a series of large logs which appear to be .oniented 
along a north-south axis. A better defined organic zone was found in 
Contact with and just above the wood unit. This entire area cl the profile, 
which is interpreted as being a roof-fall, appears to be underlain in 

places by very thin lenses of sterile sandy or gravelly material. 


4. Below the roof-and-rubble zone, one finds a series of compacted dis- 
continuous organic lenses separated by layers of gravelly material con- 
taining dispersed organic residue. This unit has also yielded some 

traces of wooden twigs or logs which likewise are oriented along a north- 
south axis. It is interpreted as a multiple floor zone and it is underlain 
by clean, sterile gravelly material. 


This summarizes more or less the general stratigraphic situation 
found within the housepit area. Profile C (Fig. 5) which represents the 
southern wall of the 1973 excavation corresponds relatively well to the 
one we have just described. The major differences, which are mainly 


quantitative, are found along the eastern zone of the depression (£2, E1) 
where, on the one hand, the stratigraphic units of the terrace matrix 
appear to be slightly different and, on the other hand, the area just 
inside the lip seems to have been subjected to much more complex disturb- 
ances than those noticed along the western edge of the pit. 


At this time, a brief and preliminary interpretation of the 
housepit stratigraphic sequence can be read as follows: 


1. The original pit was excavated to a depth of approximately 45 cm. 

below the actual terrace surface. This was done, at least along the 

western portion of the. pit,,in a step=like fashion. |The width ot the 
basal floor area appears to have been approximately two meters. 


2. The original floor area consisted of sterile gravelly material, 
possibly covered with wooden materials. 


3. The floor zone suggests a possible long (continuous?) occupational 
sequence likely involving re-building and/or Fe-extavaling Gf portions 
of the housepit. 


4. The recovered roof material consisted of a number of relatively large 
logs; given the overall dimensions of the inferred house structure and 
the time expenditure which would have been requirea for Les econstructaom, 
it is possible to assume the presence of a complex or at least massive 
rooL structure, 


2. Following the abandonment and starting with the slow (?) deterioration 
of the structure, the depression was filled by material originating from 
the roof structure itself, from the inner walls, and from the lip spoil 
material; elements of organic origin and wind-blown materials were also 
involved in this sequence of events. 


6. Toward the end or stabilization of this back-filling process, the house 
depression was re-occupied and/or re-utilized, as evidenced by remains 

in the central Trench area. This and lesser cultural activities may have 
occurred more than once throughout the post-abandonment DEFLOd. 


No specific internal features, such as entrance (side) or post- 
molds, were discovered in the course of our excavation. It should be 
noted, however, that only a small portion of the actual housepit area 
has been touched and that significant structural features may yet be 
unearthed. 


Traces of cultural activity occur throughout the stratigraphic 
succession of the house depression: in levels I, PbS Chir and Vir 
in all the spoil and rubble zones, and in the Trench, Roof, and Floor 
units. Preliminary interpretation of some of these archaeological 
finds (see below) supports well the general sequence of events suggested 
by the above-described stratigraphic succession. 
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Cultural Content 


The following description and discussion of the archaeological 
content of the Old Chief site should not be construed as much more than 
a partial commentary on the general potential of the site. For the sake 
of this presentation, the information has been sorted according to some 
of the major elements of an emerging occupational sequence which is 
represented along the portion of the terrace investigated thusfar. 


Historic Manifestations 


Evidence for recent and early historic occupation anc utilization 
of the entire terrace area is ‘common but erratic. Oné cam find, scat— 
tered across the site area, features such as dead-falls, axe-cut stumps, 
and recent ground caches; other artifactual material may consist of 
Snpey tinleyshells) buttons, tincans of all kinds, te, As moted 
earlier (p. C2), such traces appear to be common not only on the site 
ieselt IbUE “in thevenkire surrounding area. A. mumber of accidental finde 
made along the upper portion of the upper terrace, below the site, 
suggest the presence of possibly numerous and/or extensive buried 
early historic (contact) deposits. Furthermore, recently gathered 
ethno-historical information indicates that the Old Chief site area 
was to a certain degree continuously occupied and/or utilized during 
the early Aistoric period. 


The investigatéd portion of "the site has yielaed 1itule wna cerns 
of clearly defined historic components. Finds made around the housepit 
area correspond to those mentioned above for the entire site area. 

The upper organic horizon (level I) of the housepit depression has 
yielded a relatively ereat' quantity of faunal material in association 
with a number of historic artifacts, this suggesting that it was used 
by historic Vunta Kutchin as either a temporary cache, a handy midden 
Or possibiy a useful camping spot. 


Barly Contact and Late Prehistoric Manifestations 


Ald of the investigated sections of the site have wielded evidence 
pertaining to a late prehistoric occupation including a number of 
elements suggestive of an early Euro~Canadian contact situation. The 
most important zones are the North and Lip units and the house 
depression itself. 


Artifacts recovered from the North and Lip units were for the 
most part found in association with relatively large concentrations of 
faunal remains. Interpreted as being refuse areas (see Appendix D), 
these deposits were all located in level I, the humus horizon, and 
sometimes in contact or partly mixed with the outer edge of the lip 
material (Level II). In some cases, the bone mass itself formed the 
bulk of this organic mat. The most diagnostic implements (Fig. 6) 


found in these units are made of bone (beamer, flesher, blunt arrowhead, 
awls, etc.) and appear to compare favourably with specimens from the 
Klo-kut late assemblage (Morlan 1973). In addition, most of the exca- 
vation units have yielded various quantities of worked and/or used bones 
(see Appendix D and Stewart 1972). 


A number of trade items, especially beads, were found in possible 
association with some of the above-mentioned traditional material. While 
this may be suggestive of an early contact situation, possibly prior. to 
the actual arrival of Euro-Canadian traders in this general area, it 
should be noted that at this time our test excavation does not allow us 
to elaborate fully on the complexities of the late prehistoric-early 
historic transitional situation. 


Stone tools which are considered to belong to the same and 
slightly earlier time périod (Fig. 7) “occur throughout the SLEe? Vii the 
same organic horizon (level I). They consist primarily of retouched or 
utilized boulder spalls, tchi-thos, retouched flakes, side-scrapers, 
wedges and one partially ground axe made on slate. It is worth noting 
that the 1970 housepit trenches and the 1972 and 1973 Centre Pit tests 
and excavation have shown that the lower portion of the Organic horizon 
and the Trench area described earlier contain material which also 
appears to be related to a late segment of the Klo-kut Athapaskan 
sequence. 


Earlier Cultural Manifestations 


With the information at hand, it is possible to visualize a 
number of potential components which appear to pre-date the Klo-kut type 
of manifestation. Due to the limitation of our sample and the exploratory 
nature of our field-investigation, we can only divide the information 
into two major units: (1) that related to the original house occupation, 
and (2) that which is considered to pre-date the former. 


1. The reality of a house-component is based on two unequally 
weighted lines of evidence. First, the stratigraphy clearly indicated 
that the housepit was occupied (and excavated) more than once. As noted 
earlier, the units located above the Roof-and-Rubble zone contain 
material which can be assigned to a late prehistoric Athapaskan 
manifestation. While very few artifacts have been found in the floor 
zone and associated units, what is now available is Suggestive of 
a lithic technology which differs from that evidenced in the latter: 
it may even be different from that found in the lower portion of the 
Klo-kut sequence. And as such, the earlier house-component can be 
tentatively assigned to a period of time which pre-dated the earliest 
well-established Klo-kut manifestation that is. berore cl 200) Ber, 
(Morian 1973: iaiand 1S3—160).. 
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This interpretation is partly reinforced by one of two recently 
(1974) obtained radiocarbon dates. As mentioned earlier, (both eharcoal 
samples were collected from level VIII (see p.C5) which is believed to 
be a disturbed feature associated with the floor zone. The first sample 
was collected by Irving, in 1970, from the bottom of his north trench. 
According to him (personal communication in 1973), it was obtained from 
a level (reddish and black) which he considered at the time to be a 
floor surface or in contact with the floor and which apparently corres- 
ponds to our level VILL. It. has yieldéd avdate of < 180 ByPs- (1-7 784). 
The second sample collected in 1973 from the bottom of this reddish- 
gud=Dlack pocket thas yielded’ a datevot 1850 = 165) BaP.) or 100) AD. 
(11-7785). 


On the basis of our interpretation of the house sequence and 
taking into account the results of both assessments, the acceptable date 
is considered to be the older one (I-7785). The initial housepit occu- 
pation, which remains to be culturally labelled or identified, must have 
occurred sometime near the beginning of our era, at least 600 years 
Prvor to the first known prehistoric oceupation of Klo=kut. it sheuld 
be noted here that it is our belief that Klo-kut may yet yield traces 
of earlier cultural manifestations which would certainly reduce this 
600 year gap in the middle Porcupine cultural sequence. 


2. Most of the testing and excavation units have yielded archaeo- 
logical remains which may be considered as either contemporaneous with 
or earlier than the initial housepit manifestation. It is still impos- 
sible to see clearly through this slow and complex accumulation of data, 
and, for the moment, we will have to be satisfied with a generalized 
presentation of a poorly understood prehistoric situation which is 
probably representative of a series of occupations of the terrace dating 
to and prior to the beginning of our era. 


One importent artifactual element is the occurrence of microblade 
technology. The first true microblade found at the site was located in 
a compacted organic pocket which corresponds to the contact area between 
the Trench unit and the log zone of the Koof-and-kubble unit; the mieno> 
blade was found in association with a few other stone tools and a small 
concentration of caribou bones. This particular situation and the 
nhumenous lithic remains found.in the Jip-spoil areas of the house depres— 
sion indicate that the housepit was originally excavated in an area of the 
terrace which already contained at least a microblade component. Other 
microblades were found in the North and Lip units, in levels III and IV 


CEOS). 


Associated with the microblades in both the Centre Pit anda file 
North units are a number of distinctive end scrapers (Fig. 9) which are 
all different from those found at Klo-kut. A relatively large number of 
similar finely made end scrapers were collected in 19/0 from test areas 
located along the Old Chief right terrace, to the northeast of the 1973 
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excavations. They may or may not be exclusively associated with the micro- 
blades, but they certainly pre-date the late prehistoric material, having 
all been recovered from levels II, III, and IV. 


Few diagnostic bifaces (Fig. 10) were discovered at the site, and 
most of these were located in disturbed portions of the deposit (spoil, 
rubble, etc.). This fragmentary evidence suggests a bifacial technology 
which appears to be foreign to both the Early Prehistoric period of Klo-kut, 
where bifaces have not yet been recognized, and the Late Prehistoric period 
which is mainly characterized by small bifaces including the widespread 
Kavik point (Morlan 1973: 481). The only complete specimen is that of a 
side-notched point which was discovered in a test pit more than 70 meters 
west of the house depression. To my knowledge it shows similarities to 
only one illustrated specimen which was described by Campbell (1962: 46, 
Plate 6, no. 10) as being part of a microblade-bearing component which he 
labelled Toyuk. 


Among the other lithic specimens which, although they appear to 
pre-date the late Athapaskan continuum, may or may not be culturally 
associated with the microblade manifestation, one finds a number of large 
core tools (Fig. 11), including one chipped adze, a number of blade-like 
objects, large obsidian flakes (rare at Klo-kut), heavily weathered silt- 
stone flakes, etc. (Fig. 12). Again, all of the above-mentioned artifacts 
were found either in levels III and IV or in disturbed areas (spoil and 
rubble) in or near the house depression. 


Diseusston and Coneluston 


Thusfar the type and/or quantity of information obtained from the 
Old Chief site does not allow us to make the usual attempt at archaeologi- 
cal normalization of the material into a number of formalized complexes 
Or phases.  “SUffice it to say that prelimmary work tearried oul at the 
site has provided us with evidence which appears to be representative of 
a lengthy and certainly complex occupation of the Old Chief terrace. 


To summarize this somewhat blurred sequence, let us first note 
that there is definite evidence of a discontinuous historic occupation 
of the entire Old Chief terrace. More extensive archaeological work 
coupled with accumulating ethno-historical information is likely to 
provide us with the material needed for the characterization of this 
occupational sequence in terms of subsistence patterns. 


There is also evidence suggestive of a possible early contact 
situation as well “as a clear indication thal the terrace was occupied 
during the Late Prehistoric period. While material characteristic of 
the Early Prehistoric period, as defined at Klo-kut (Morlan 1973), has 
yet to be discovered, we can assume, in view of the proximity of the 
Klo-kut site, that such remains must be present somewhere along the Old 
Chief terrace: 
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It is also probable that Old Chief, as well as Klo-kut itself, 
will yield information allowing us to fill what we may call the procedural 
gap which appears to exist between the bottom of the latter's sequence 
and the housepit-related manifestation of the former. With the housepit 
component, dated at around 100 A.D., we enter a rather poorly defined 
prehistoric phase in that the only truly diagnostic artifact consists of 
the semi-subterranean house itself. 


Beyond this last identifiable occupation, we definitely lose 
whatever control we may have had on both the material content and the 
temporal aspect of the site's cultural manifestations. There is, however, 
evidence suggestive of multiple and/or sequential earlier occupations; in 
terms of their time placement, we can only note that some of the artifac- 
tual elements available are indicative of potentially great time depth 
when compared with material obtained from other areas of the northwest 
boreal region (including recently gathered assemblages from the northern 
rim of Old Crow Flats). Thus a possibilistic estimate of the age of these 
manifestations on the Old Chief terrace could certainly extend as early 
as 4000 B.C., within the range, for example, of Anderson's (1968) Northern 
Archaic Tradition. Even earlier remains are possible in view of recent 
palaeoenvironmental investigations which indicate that the entire terrace 
area, on the basis of its elevation, must have beén available for human 
occupation as early as sometime between 11,000 and 7000 years ago, imme- 
diately following the final drainage of glacial lake Old Crow (Harington 
1970. 38). Inds the Old Ghief site has the potential to provide me with 
a cultural sequence which could span 9000 years and which will likely 
span 4000-5000 years. 


An important aspect of the site, which covwld be broweht to bear 
upon this time depth problem, has to do with its usefulness in terms of 
subsistence economy. The Old Chief site~is located in.the midst of an 
extensive cluster of archaeological deposits (including both the large 
Klo-kut village and numerous lookout sites) which all appear to be repre- 
sentative of a type of resource exploitation related to the systematic 
interception of caribou herds during their spring migration (Morlan 1973). 
Faunal remains from Old Chief (see Appendix D) suggest that there may also 
have been in this general area a fall-winter pattern of caribou exploita- 
tion, possibly related to northward shifts in the caribou wintering 
grounds. This suggestion of multi-seasonal occupation of the area is 
further strengthened by the fact that at Old Chief we have at least two 
semi-subterranean houses which are likely to have been used in winter. 


While the Old Chief occupational sequence will probably prove to 
be less intensive than that found at Klo-kut, we can nevertheless 
visualize there a generalized form of subsistence pattern which centered 
primarily around caribou herd exploitation for at least: the Tast] 2000 
years. Earlier manifestations at the site are obviously more problematic 
in terms of their subsistence orientation, 
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It is possible, however, to consider the establishment of the 
present-day caribou migratory pattern (with all its possible variations) 
across the Porcupine basin as dating back at least to that period of 
time which immediately followed the terminal phase of glacial lake Old 
Crow: In this light, an éarly post-Pleistocene caribow exploitation 
Pattern am tie eastern Old Crow/Porcupine Rivers confluence area, 
located at or in the tear vicinity of the Old Chief site) becomes a 
viable hypothesis. 
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Fig. 1. Location of the Old Chief site (MiVK-/) in relation 
to the Klo-kut site, to numerous lookout sites and to 
the settlement of Old Crow. 


Fig. 2. Aerial photograph of the Old Chief terrace; the site 
is in the foreground, and Klo-kut is located opposite the 
island visible in the background. 
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Fig. 3. House depression seen from the northeast; the 
Porcupine River is seen through the Old Chief Creek 
opening. 
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Fig. 4. Contour map of the housepit showing the 1973 
excavation units and the 1970 test areas (dotted 
lines). 
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Fig. 12. Miscellaneous lithic implements. 
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OLD CHIEF FAUNAL ANALYSIS (1973) 


Paul F. Donahue 
Ayimer. (P/O). 


Du 


Introductton 


This paper reports on the analysis of faunal remains obtained 
during the 1973 field season at the Old Chief site (MjVk-7). It was 
expected that the analysis would offer insights into the seasonality of 
occupation, diet, subsistence-related activity areas and procurement 
techniques, the isolation of living floors and the number of different 
occupations, as well as provide a means of comparing and contrasting 
Old Chief with other sites in the immediate vicinity. Faunal remains 
collected in previous field seasons have been reported by Stewart 
(1972). (See Table 1). 


Evidence for 51 individual animals representing 12 species and 
approximately 3500 pounds of usable meat was present in the 1973 
collection. Also, there were definite indications of spring and ral) 
use of the area, a predominant dependence on caribou, the establishment 
of refuse areas close to camp, and at least one living floor within the 
house structure. At least two separate occupations, one associated with 
historic material and an earlier prehistoric one around the time of 
Christ were isolated in the excavation. 


Freld and laboratory methods 


All excavating was done by trowel; faunal remains were either hand- 
picked or, in the case of floors or other areas of especial importance, 
collected after the matrix had been passed through an 1/8" mesh sieve. 
Specimens were deposited in level bags and brought to the National Museum 
of Man, Ottawa, for processing. Identification and aging were refined 
as much as possible, although most large unidentifiable fragments were 
considered to be caribou (Rangtfer tarandus) unless sufficient reason 
existed to suspect otherwise. All determinations were made using 
comparative collections of both R.E. Morlan and of the Archaeological 
Survey of Canada of the National Museum of Man, and assistance was requested 
Of Rab. Morlan, F. Stewart, or R. Bornichsen’ All specimens Dearing 
upon interpretations concerning seasonality or minimum numbers were 
corroborated by Stewart. Calculations of number of elements, weight of 
elements, numerical density of elements per pit level in m , minimum 
numbers of individuals, ages, and pounds of usable meat (based on 
Morlan 1972a, b) were tabulated by level and excavation unit. These 
results are presented in the accompanying tables 


Problems of Analysts 


Of the 150 species of mammals, birds, and fishes found in the area 
today (Morlan 1973: Tables 2-3, Scott and Cressman 1973), 14 have been 
recorded. at Old Chief (Table 1). This discrepancy might be accounted 
for by one or more of the following: (1) certain bones were not deposited; 
(2) certain bones were deposited but not preserved; (3) certain bones were 
present but not recovered; and (4) certain bones were recovered but 
misidentified. These alternatives have been listed from most to least 
probable. Lack of deposition might be a reflection of dietary preference, 
availability and/or specificity of economic pattern (Table 8). 
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With respect to preservation, the soil horizons at Old Chief have 
pH values of 8.0-8.5 (alkaline) except tor thé organic layer or humus 
(Level 1) which gave a pH reading of 7.0 (neutral) and a diffuse reddish 
lens on the housepit lip beneath the humus which yielded a pH measure- 
ment of 5.5-6.0 (acid). The soil pH, then, should have favour preser- 
vation in all but the diffuse reddish lens. However, preservation in 
all but the organic layer and an ash lens, ranged from fair to poor 
(Table 8). The explanation could relate to duration of surface exposure, 
human treatment. of the bones, or soil dyainace. ine weereace edge on 
which the pithouse was located is very well drained because of the soil 
Watpix. Thiciaie reflected clearly in whe absence ot. blac spruce 
(Ptcea martana) and the presence of more xerophytic species such as 
white spruce (Picea glauca). Drainage of this nature may have contributed 
to the oxidation of bone material. Bone which occurred in other layers 
than the organic horizon was usually burnt (Table 8g), and therefore 
tesistantl to oxidation, 


The third possibility implies inadequate collecting techniques. 
Some data may have been missed by our failure to use a finer mesh sieve 
at all times (see Thomas 1969). However, I doubt that our knowledge of 
subsistence-related activities would have been significantly increased 
by the incorporation of more precise techniques. We might, in fact, 
have suffered an overall loss of information because of the greater 
time involved in following such a procedure. 


The fourth possibility, that of misidentirication, is not very 
likely because of the independent checks provided by Stewart and Morlan. 
All corrections suggested by them were considered and usually accepted. 


Deseripiion of Data 


Summary descriptions are given by excavation units. These are 
areas which saw concentrated excavation in 1973, namely, the North Unit 
(N'S25-10.5/W 1-5), South Unit G 47W 2-5). Lio Unit. (N 1-4/w 2-5). 
and the Centre Pit Unit (N 3-4/W 1-3, E 1-2). These units are identified 
on the site map in Appendix C of this report. 


Nerth Unit 


The North Unit,excavations (Tables 3,.4) incorporated 1] na and 
approximately 2.63 m of matrix and yielded 7963 bone pieces for a 
density of 3371 elements per m .» This is the greatest bone density 
recorded for any of the excavation units. The remains were mostly in 
the organic layer with only 495 pieces occurring in the red horizon 
(Level III). One feature, an ash lens situated at the organic/red 
interface, had an unusually high concentration of bone. 
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Most of the evidence for minimum numbers of animals recovered at 
Old Chief came from the North Unit. The organic layer pH of 7.0 has 
probably favoured preservation. However, the "greenness" of the bone 
suggests relatively recent deposition. An associated thread spool and the 
paucity of lithic artifacts supports this inference. The identified 
fauna suggests year round usage with early summer and fall being emphasized. 
From the dense concentration of bone it may be assumed that the area was 
used for depositing refuse. 


South Unit 


This,area (Tables 3, 5) saw the least excavation with only 4 Ae 
and .635 m being removed. However, 1368 bone pieces were recovered, 
making this the,second richest portion of the site. The calculated 
density (2154/m ) is second only to the North Unit, and, as in the 
latter, bones were concentrated in the organic layer. The two identified 
adult animals obtained from this unit could have been hunted at any time 
during the year, but the presence of caribou suggests either the spring 
or fall seasons. 


Lip. Unit 


ipee excavacion, wale (Tables 3, 6) yielded 989 bones from 7 a and 
I2536om, for avdensity of 643/m .- Stratigraphic levels cconsisted Gf the 
organic, gravelly spoil (Level II), and red mineral (Level III) horizons. 
Densest bone concentrations occurred in the organic herizon. The wsport 
in N 1-2/W 5 however, had a greater number of bones than spoil in the 
other pits. This cluster was associated with lithic material suggesting 
an older and smaller refuse heap than that located in the North Unit. 
Fauna found in this unit represented five caribou, a hare, and a beaver. 
Most are associated with either the organic or spoil horizon. 


Centres? it Minit 

in this unit (lables: 3, 7), 684 bones were excavated from 4.5 ae 
and 2.24 m of matrix for a density of 306/m . Although the bone count 
was not high, densities within the house pit increased appreciably as 
excavations continued through the roof fall down to the floor level. 
It was in these same levels (Upper organic zone, roof and rubble, floors) 
that all the bones were found except for one large mammal bone in level lI. 
The occurrence of a Red-necked grebe (Podiceps grtsegina) element suggests 
a June to September occupation while the caribou, varying hare (Lepus 
amerteanus), and muskrat (Ondatra ztbethica) specimens could have been 
collected at any time of year. The only horizontal concentration, as 
such, is,in the N 3/W 1 pit. 


Level Summary 


Exclusive of the ash lens, bone densities by level ranged from a 
high of 5699/m in the organic layer tg a low of 224/m in the organic 
pocket only to increase again to 490/m as the floor area was reached 
(Table 8). The greatest minimum numbers of individuals varied horizontally 
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and vertically, but by grouping the excavation units one arrives at a 
possible’ 39 individuals in thé organicv7layer, nine in the red mineral 
horizon and five on the floor. (More specific distributions are provided 
in the tables). Most bone elements in the red zone can probably be 
assigned to the organic layer. A bimodal density distribution indicates 
that the organic layer and house pit floor saw the most concentrated 
usages. 


Worked bone 


N 10.5/W 2.5, Level I 


A left posterior epicondyl of the humerus was incised to form a 
serrated or toothed edge. Some teeth are missing but those present 
have wear polish. The function of this item is unknown. 


An immature caribou antler cut at the pedicle. 


A fragmented beamer or hide scraper (L 28.5 cm) made on a longi- 
tudinally split right metatarsal. Two sharpened edges are present. 


N 9O.5/W 5, Level Ii 


An elongate metatarsal splinter (L 10.75 cm, W 0.9 ecm, Th 0.6 em) 
with indication of polish at one end. 


N 9.5/W 4, Level I 


A foetal to young immature caribou left tibia shaft with thin 
butchering marks across the mid-distal shaft portion. Cut probably 
made with a steel instrument. 


An antler tine incised at base. 
N_9.5/W 2, Level III 


A badly etched possibly ground bone unipoint fragment (L 7.7 cm, 
WoO som. Sin 0,em ye 


N 8.5/W 4, Level I 


Bone end scraper (L 25 cm)? made on’ a Caribou right metatarsal. The 
non-serrated convex working edge is on the distal end of the posterior 
side of the bone. 


N 8.5/W 3, Level I 


An adult caribou scapula portion that has been incised and snapped 
perpendicular to the long axis (L 11 cm). 


A severed antler base. 
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Centre Pit Unit 


Clean-up Level, provenience unknown 


A bone fragment (L 1.96 cm X W 1.12 cm) that has been incised and 
snapped across the long axis. 


a Dura fragment (Lb 4.35 cm X Wik. 0 cm) having a fracture surtace 
with striae indicating abrasion. Polish occurs on one edge and corner. 
Results were not necessarily man induced. 

N 4/W 2, Floor 


Aateagrent ‘(le 1.bem x W 0.4 cm) having three worked planes that 
intersect at approximately 42°. Surfaces show some polish. 


A burnt fragment (approximately 1.5 cm X.1 cm) that has been 
whittled with one flake removed via percussion from the interior surface. 
Whittling produced three different planes separated by rounded, worn 
edges. 


A bifacially ground plano-concave edged bone fragment (L 5 cm 
Mew eS tem. Th. 0% 5 cm).. 


Lip Unit 


Nel /W voy bevel <I 


A possible antler wedge (L 19 cm X W 4 cm) with numerous cut marks. 


N 2/W 5, Level I 

A. four-lobed blunt arrowhead (L /.8 ecm XW 2.25 cm) with a split 
tang having collared hafting facets. Slot measures 4.4 cm X 0.6 cm. 
(See Morlan 1973: 295-296). 


Wes W See LevelelII 


Bo EE Le ee a es, 


Fragment (L 2.6 cm X W 0.8 cm) with a polished internal surface on 
a man-induced fracture. 


Summary 


Such well-known bone and antler tools as the beamer, end of the bone 
scraper and blunt arrowhead are present at Old Chief, and one artifact, 
the serrated epicondyl implement, is new to the material culture inven- 
tory of the region. Technologically, however, the most interesting 
artifact is the whittled fragment from the house floor. This represents 
a new aspect of bone technology in an area which has revealed a long 
history of bone tool manufacture (See Irving and Harington 1973). 
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Discusston of spectes recovered 


Caribou (Rangifer tarandus) move to their calving grounds on the 
tundra between mid-April and mid-June with most movement occurring in May. 
They return to the forest in the fall and a late August arrival at Old 
Crow is locally considered early. Most calves are born in mid-June and 
are considered to be sub-adult until the age of 2-2.5 years (Kelsall 
1968: 151, 197). The yearly calf increment ranges from 6.9 to 26.6% 
with a mean of 15.92. 


The Porcupine herd usually winters far south of Old Crow, but when 
forage is more easily available they scatter throughout interior northern 
Yukon for the winter and have been hunted near Lone Mountain approximately 
50 miles south of Old Crow (Balikci 1963:6). (This situation most 
recently occurred in the winter of 1973/74). Consequently, the presence 
of adult caribou remains does not necessarily reflect spring or fall 
migration kills. 


The Varying Hare/Snowshoe Rabbit (Lepus amerteanus) occurs as far 
north as La Pierre House on the Bell River (Rand 1945:74). Varying hares 
usually inhabit willow thickets along streams but may be seen almost 
anywhere. They provide an easily available year-round meat source. 


Muskrats (Ondatra ztbethtea) prefer marshes where vegetation is 
abundant, although some live in the banks of streams with little avail- 
able marsh (Rand 1945:66-68). Old Crow Flats is an especially productive 
muskrat habitat. Muskrats are trapped in the spring for both their fur 
and meat. Since the meat is eaten by people and dogs, carcasses are 
often brought back to camp and kept for dog food. The general paucity 
of muskrat bones at Old Chief, however, suggests that either few animals 
were brought to camp or, if more were brought, they were ingested and 
deposited elsewhere. 


Beavers (Castor canadensts) range as far north as the Porcupine 
River and although not numerous today, were prevalent in the immediate 
past. They would have been hunted for food and fur. 


Voles (Microtus sp.) are burrowing animals which may occur almost 
anywhere. Evidence for the presence of a single vole at Old Chief is 
considered insignificant. 


Arctic ground squirrels (Spermophilus undulatus) are a colonial, 
hibernating animal that live in the open parkland country of southwest 
Yukon, on alpine meadows above timber-line and on the Arctic tundra and 
into the edge of the forest (Rand 1945:47). Palmer (1954) notes that they 
may occur on any well-drained terrain. They should, then, be found in 
the immediate vicinity of Old Chief, thouweh docal records are not 
available. 
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Iwo genera of fox occur in northern Yukon. The genus Vulpes or 
Red fox resides north to the Porcupine River, while the genus Alopex 
or Arctic fox occurs on the Arctic coast, only occasionally spreading 
south to timberline (Rand 1945:33-34). It is assumed that the individual 
represented at Old Chief is a Red fox and is indicative of a fur- 
trapping economy. 


Pine marten (Martes amertcana) would also seem indicative of fur- 
trapping. However, their presence at Klo-kut in the prehistoric period 
(Morlan 1973: Table 80) brings this into question. Pine marten are found 
north of the Porcupine River. Although no provenience data are associated 
with the single element recovered, it has, on the basis of the condition 
of the bone, been assigned to Level I. 


The Red-necked grebe (Poditceps grtsegina) is the larger of the two 
grebes that occur in northern Yukon. These water-birds prefer slow- 
moving bodies of fresh water during the summer-when they nest in the Old 
Crow area. With the onset of winter the grebes depart for warmer climes. 
Morlan (1973: Table 3) considers it a potentially useful species for 
subsistence. 


Ptarmigan (Lagopus sp.) are also important for subsistence. They 
are present year-round in northern Yukon, but leave the Porcupine valley 
bythe, énd of April (Morlan 1972a:6/7). 


The evidence for ducks (family Anatidae) did not lend itself to 
more jspecifie adentification. Consequently, little more can be interred 
than the recent occupants at Old Chief caught a duck. 


White-fronted geese (Anser albifrons) are seasonal residents of 
tne area and nest in Old Crow Flats. It is possible that the: individual 
whose remains occur in Level I was procured in the flats and used as 
a food source. 


Summary 


The presence of fur-bearers in Level I and their absence in association 
with the house floor suggests two temporally distinct occupations, the 
most recent being a post-contact fur-trapping winter camp (Table 10). 
This seasonal inference is postulated on the usual practice of taking 
furs in winter when they are prime. Level I also yielded evidence for 
trips to Old Crow Flats for the purpose of procuring food and furs. 
The single muskrat associated with the house floor, however, is incon- 
clusive in this regard since they may be found closer to Old Chief than 
the Fiats. 


It may be inferred that both occupations were probably winter camps 
that had been maintained long enough to intercept the spring caribou 
migration and, if abandoned over the summer, were reestablished soon 
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enough to exploit the south-moving fall herd. Furthermore, there is no 
evidence for differential hunting of caribou. As mentioned above, 

calves normally comprise 15.9% of the yearly herd. Of the 26 individuals 
represented at Old Chief, nine or 34.6% may be considered as sub-adults 
representing two years of calf crops. 


Once killed, all parts of the caribou body appear to have been 
returned to camp. Assigning the bone elements (N = 1199) to categories 
of Axial skeleton, Forelimbs, Hindlimb, or Other (mainly phalanges and 
sesamoids) and calculating the percentages of each, one arrives at 22.102, 
22.442, 18.604, and 96.862, respectively... The diitfterences.do not appear 
very meaningful. By way of contrast, if the same is done with Lepus remains 
(N-= 21), fieures of 14.297, 4/,022, 30.102, amd 07 are obtatied. eo ince 
evidence for only one skull among five individuals is present, we may 
infer either destruction of the fragile skull bones or deposition elsewhere. 


Fish remains were completely absent at Old Chief. Since Old Crow 
residents net fish throughout the year, this is especially striking. Lack 
of preservation could be a major factor, however, I am not particularly 
convinced by this argument and suggest that either little or no fishing 
occurred at the site or fish were deboned and dried on the beach below 
and only the flesh brought to the camp. 


Compartsons 


Comparative data are available in Stewart's (1972) analysis of Old 
Chief as well as Morlan's analyses material from Cadzow Lake (1972a), 
Old Crow Flats (9726). and Kile—-kut (1973). Only the historic material 
of each site is considered if more than one major time period was recog- 
nized, and each is compared to the 1973 Old Chief fauna collection. An 
insufficient sample from the prehistoric occupation at Old Chief precludes 
any valid comparisons with the appropriate levels of other sites. 


Stewart (1972) identified five groups of animals, namely caribou, 
moose, beaver, duck, and wolf or dog. No evidence for moose or dog/wolf 
was found by me in the 1973 collection. Caribou bones comprised 98.2972 
of Stewart's sample. In terms of minimum numbers of individuals, caribou 
represented 71.4% of the sample, and the other four species accounted 
for 7.1% each. Evidence for seven adult and four subadult caribou was 
present, Although there are differences in our respective analyses, 
there is no disagreement regarding identifications. 


Morlan's (1972b) report on NbVk-1, a recent fish camp situated in 
Old Crow Flats, includes an extensive discussion of fauna. His inventory 
was appreciably different from that at Old Chief which was expected in 
view of the different locations, seasons of occupations, and activities 
at the two sites. Detailed comparisons would not be especially useful 
given these considerations. 
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The Cadzow Lake report (Morlan 1972a) is more suitable for comment. 
This site (MjVi-1) is situated some 30 river miles upriver from Old 
Chierrand Nae three historic occupations: ea. 1650) ea. 1880, and 1933. 
Morlan considers this site to have been established three separate times 
for the express purpose of intercepting northbound caribou. 


Species present at Cadzow Lake were generally similar to those at 
Old Chief. Differences include the presence at Cadzow Lake of bear and 
marmot, but the absence there of Pine Marten, Red-necked grebes, or 
Voles. These differences are hardly meaningful. Of more significance is 
the pattern of the decreasing percentages of caribou, the increasing 
importance of fur-bearing mammals and, concommitantly, a fur-trapping 
economy. The inverse correlation of caribou to other fauna, especially 
fur-bearers is thought by Morlan to reflect increasing interest in furs 
and fish. By way of comparison, the percent of caribou individuals to 
nen-caribou individuals at Cadzow Lake was 35.32 (1850) 7 23.54 Cis3s0), 
andes lZiso7 (1953) while “a figure of 56.1%. was calculated ter whistorte 
occupation at Old Chief. 


A mile or so downstream from Old Chief is the Klo-kut site (MjV1-1). 
Although a long occupational sequence is available, only the historic 
period as represented in the west half of the clearing ic eonsidered here. 
From this gccupatign Morlan (1973: Tables 77-79) recovered 12,871 bgnes 
ine Zeca C/o ft) of matrix for 4 density ol 60j90./o pones: nega = 
This density calculation compares well with that from Level I at Old 
Chief (i.e. 5699/m ). His sample consisted of 13 species of mammals, 

16 species of birds, and an unknown number of fish. Caribou individuals 
represented 32.9% of the total faunal assemblage and 53.14 of the mammals. 
Of the 26 caribou individuals, 18 (69.27) were adult, *3° (11.57) were 
immature, and 5 (19.22) were foetal. Subsadults then totalled 30.77 of 
the caribou herd. 


Coneluston 


By far the most important food source at Old Chief was caribou, with 
25 individuals representing 56.1% of the sample population being assigned 
to the historic period. Foetal caribou, muskrat, a White-fronted goose, 
and a red-necked grebe permit one to infer a spring occupation, while 
immature caribou specimens indicate fall usage of the site. 


The increased percentage of fur-bearers in the recent period, and 
the association of a winter house with the earlier occupation offer 
evidence of winter encampments. That no less than two distinct encamp- 
ments took place is supported by a bimodal bone density distribution 
and different faunal assemblages of which the most recent had a high 
proportion of fur-bearers in evidence. Hide processing is indicated by 
the bone beamer and scraper, and bird hunting by the blunt arrowhead. 
Parts of whole caribou were brought back to the site and processed, but 
fish, if consumed, were probably processed down on a lower terrace or 
on the beach. 
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bone 4 bone minimum minimum 

elements. Jelements number number 
Caribou 11294 99.50 17 ad 32608 
9 imm 165938 
Varying hare 4A 18 5 ad es Ve, 
Muskrat 5 -04 2 ad Rais 
1 imm Eseg 
Beaver 2 «Ol 1 ad Se 
Vole if Awa: 1 ad Les? 
Arctic ground squirrel 5 04 1 ad Was 
Fox 1 iM tead veo9 
Pine marten il Palla Lad Ie ake, 
Ptarmigan As Od 1 ad eRe be, 
Red-necked Grebe 1 OL 1 ad Daeg 
Duck L 200. 1 ad Teo 
White-fronted goose 3] “03 1 ad liek by, 
Moose* a 04 1 ad 1:89 
Dog or wolf* 1 Oy 1 ad ee 
Unidentified mammal 8 07 8 TS, 09 
Total £1350 99296 23 100.03 


table iioe Total classittedwtaunin at Ola icnier 
(identified by Gtewane. 1972) 


Diss 


Total pieces of bone 

Total weight (grams) of bone 
Average weight of bone 

hotal excavated matrix 

Average bone density per m 
Number of levels yielding bone 
Average weight of bone per level 
Average number of bones per level 
Weight range per level 

Number range per level 


Numerical density per level range 
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